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Religious Communications. 


lo the Editor of the Christian Spectator: 


Tue signs of the times, in the pres- 
ent eventful age, are cheering to the 
Christian philanthropist. ‘The church 
is marching forward, as we trust 
under the influence and direction, and 
in the strength of the Lord God of 
Hosts, to the conquest of the nations. 
The words of salvation are repeated 
in various languages, and in every 
climate swift messengers having the 
everlasting gospel to preach; tell 
those who lie bound in superstition 
as in fetters of iron, of the glorious 
liberty which is in Christ. And 
while light thus penetrates into the 
dark corners of the earth which are 
fall of the habitations of cruelty, 
where the Prince of the power of the 
air has hitherto held undisputed sway; 
the Sun of Righteousness shines 
brighter, sheds a warmer glow, 
spreads a more exuberant fertility, 
and calls into being new varieties of 
life, and fresh health and vigour, 
over the face of the countries, which 


during eighteen centuries, through — 


clouds and mists, his rays half-shora 
of their glory have dimly and faintly 
‘luminated. In the nations which 
are called by the name of Jesus, . the 
number of those who serve him in 
deed and in truth is multiplied ; and 
his followers, far more than in days 
that have lately passed, are zealous 
for his honour. Almost every chris- 
tian now is up and doing, and through 
the goodness of Him who can accom- 
plish the greatest of purposes by the 
smallest of instruments, infinite bles- 
sings are daily sent from above to 
reward the exertions of men. 
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Such a state of things in this lost 
world must give joy even to the an- 
gels in heaven. Long may these 
proofs of the advancement of true re- 
ligion appear, much may they be 
multiplied, and far, very far, may 
the activity of christians be increas- 
ed! Yet while we rejoice that the 
Lord Jesus and his salvation are 
more and more known, and that 
those who have named his name are 
more and more earnestly striving to 
bring others to the knowledge of the 
truth, we must remember that hea- 
venly treasures are committed to 
earthen vessels, and that the best of 
men, in the holiest employments, are 
liable to error and tosin. Far be it 
fromany disciple of Christ to damp 
the zeal of his people, or to turn 
back any who are going to ‘the help 
of the Lord against the mighty ;’ but 
if one set of duties is at any time too 
exclusively regarded, and another 
which is equally important seems to 
be in danger of at least comparative 
neglect, it must surely be a suitable 
office of brotherly love, to endeavor 
to restore the beautiful consistency of 
the christian character. I will not 
take it upon me to affirm, that the 
case supposed actually and extensive- 
ly exists in our religious community ; 
yet one who looks at its present 

state and observes—-to quote the 
language of an able writer-—how 
“every living thing is in motion,” 
will very naturally believe, that in 
our day the active and public vir- 
tues are attended to, in some meas- 
ure atthe expense of those, which are 
more quiet, private and unobtrusive. 

Believing that this is the fact, and 
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esteeming those duties which are the 
least showy to be the most difficult and 
valuable, Ll would offer to the con- 
sideration of your readers, some 
thoughts on one which is very 
humble, and much despised and neg- 
lected. 1 can imagine that if you 
deem these remarks worthy of pub- 
lication, an almost instinctive emo- 
tion of contempt will enter the minds 
of a number of your readers, when 
they observe that the subject is Cour- 
tesy. Some of them may have asso- 
ciated with the word, ideas of old 
fashioned ceremonies, and false or 
unmeaning compliments and expres- 
sions, W hich the good sense of modern 
times has consigued, along with 
wrist-rufiles and farthingales, to de- 
served forgetfulness. Others again 
may consider the term as synony- 
mous with obsequiousness, flattery 
and servility; or if perchance they see 
the quality exhibited by some one 
whose probity they believe in, a min- 
gled feeling of pity and disgust is ex- 
cited in their manly bosoms by the 
affectation, cowardice and effemina- 
cy, Which the poor weak mortal dis- 
plays. For themselves, they choose 
to be honest and downright, not to 
mince matters and be mealy-mouthed, 
~_ to speak out and let their minds 

e known. ‘* They can’t flatter; 
th honest minds an plain ! They 
must speak truth, an folks will take 
it. Ifso, well; if not, they’re plain.” 

Tt is not my design to enter into a 
controversy with these advocates for 
plaindealing, and if any of my re- 
marks should seem to partake too 
much of their favourite severity, it 
must be considered that, unlike their 
own harsh observations, what is ad- 
dressed to the public at large, can 
have no force or effect on individuals, 


_ put such as conscience gives. 


The champions for bluntuess are 
of various sorts. Some advocate and 
practiseit, out of mere vanity and af- 
fectation. Some _ honestly dislike 
falsehood and servility, and mistaking 
the reverse of wrong, for right, run 
into the opposite failings. Others 


say uncorteous things because they 
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have never learned to govern their 
tongues. They are not ill-natured, 
but they are in the habit of speaking 
out heed'essly all that they think, not 
reflecting that it is possible for their 
opinions to be erroneous; or if cor- 
rect, to be unseasonably expressed, 
and injurious. Another class are 
irritable, uncharitable, selfish, or ma- 
licious, and are willing ro seize hold 
of a fair excuse for the indulgence oi 
their own evil dispositions. But it 
would be an endless task to describe 
the Protean forms oferror If the 
views of Christian Courtesy about to 
be stated are just, it will be seen that 
those who oppose and violate it. 
glory in their shame. 

I would define it to be the sincere 
expression of benevolence in our so- 
cialintercourse. Ifthe definition be 
thought too comprehensive, in includ- 
ing the feeling of good-will as weli 
as the expression ot it, which is more 
commonly meant by the word courte- 
sy, it must be recollected that no- 
thing deserves to be ranked among 
christian virtues which is net alto- 
gether sincere, and that when- 
ever any course of conduct to- 
wards our fellow-men is prescribed in 
the scriptures, the corresponding dis- 
positions are virtually enjoined, for 
our holy religion, at once rational 
and spiritual, always regards the 
thoughts and inteuts of the heart. 

And it is this very quality of sin- 
cerity which principally distinguisb- 
es the courtesy of the christian from 
the imperfect substitutes or base 
counterfeits, which have worn its 
name and in the opinion of maths 
brought it-into contempt. Selfish. 
ness is so unsocial a quality, that ie 
all ages and countries men have beer 
obliged to restrain its indulgence. 
for the sake of mutual comfor 
and convenience, and on the same 
account they have been ied to 
practise kind acts, and express beney- 
olent feelings. T hese being modt- 
fied according to the state of socicty, 
and in process of time growing inte 
customs, have originated the rules o! 
civility, or laws of politeness, in each 
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community. These laws are of 
course very. various as they exist 
among savage or civilized, brutal or 
refined, ignorant or learned, and vi- 
cious or moral men; but all of them 
fall short of their object. Let the 
simplest or the most complicated code 
among them be perfectly obeyed, and 
still the mutual intercourse of men 
will be liable to the assault of every 
evil passion. The reason is obvious. 
The law reaches not to the source of 
the evil, which it is designed to pre- 
vent; for it regards only external 
acts, and cannot touch the bad dis- 
positions from which all injustice 
and unkindness spring. It is no part 
of its precept that the benevolence 
which is expressed should be felt; 
that the courtesy which it prescribes 
should be sencere. 

The christian grace which we are 
considering differs also from its sub- 
stitutes in being ¢mpartial. Con- 
ventional politeness in all countries 
has great respect of persons. The 
rich and poor, the high and low 
share its favors in very different pro- 
portions. But as christian benevo- 
lence embraces all mankind alike, so 
does the manifestation of it go forth, 
if notin the same form, at least with 
eqial clearness, and in equal degree, 
to the beggar and tlie prince. 

Another distinguishing character- 
istic of christian courtesy is its wni- 
versality. Human rules cannot ex- 
tend to the whole of our social inter- 
course. Let them be as perfect as 
the wit of man ever devised, and 
vast portions of this wide field must 
remain untouched. Of course innu- 
merable unjust and malevolent feel- 
ings may be manifested without such 
a violation of the laws of good-breed- 
ing as shall subject the offender to 
any of its penalties, and ten thousand 
base neglects and omissions shall fail 
to call jorth one frown from those 
who see to its execution. But the 
great and simple rule which divine 
authority has established for the regu- 
lation of our social conduct, is. suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to govern our 
vhole demeanour towards our fellow- 
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men; and he who should go about 
among his species with the fixed pur- 
pose of doing to others whatsoever 
he would that they should do to him, 
would exhibit an urbanity, in compar- 
ison with which, the polish of the most 
refined courts would be poor indeed. 

Ihave defined christian courtesy 
to be the sincere expression of benev- 
olence, and this definition involves 
one idea which does not meet the eye 
at first. ‘The honest expression of 
any feeling must be owing to its actu- 
al operation. If we can suppose the 
case of our making known our real 
and existing affections at a moment 
when they «are dormant,—a_ case 
which if possible must be very rare,— 
it would hardly be correct to call it 
an expression of them, for declara- 
tion, or account, wouid seem to be a 
more appropriate term. Hence we 
infer that the sincere expression of 
any feeling,—being the immediate 
effect of its operation,—is an exer- 
cise of that feeling, and that the 
christian’s courtesy is not only the 
manifestation, but the exercise of his 
benevolence ; so that when he re- 
joices with those that rejoice, and 
weeps with those that weep, he does 
as truly perform a work of charity,— 
though it may be of an inferior grade, 
—as when he advances the prosper- 
ity or removes the distress of his 
neighbor. And if he should perfectly 
obey that law of kindness, which is 
the rule of his life, and always show 
real courtesy towards all that he en- 


_ counters, the whole of his social con- 


duct would form one grand course of 
beneficence. 

The principle above stated though 
obvious and simple is a valuable 
touchstone. We have seen how 
under its application the despised 
gentleness of the christian shines out 
in all the brilliance of pure gold, as 
if some worthless thing had been 
touched by the finger of Midas ; and 
a moment’s reflection will show 
that it can remove the disguises of 
evil, as effectually as the spear of 
Ithuriel. Rough, coarse and uncour- 
teons conduct and language are often 













































60 
excused, and even admired, as indi- 
cations of honesty and sincerity. It 
is plausibly said ; shall we be so 
hypocritical as to caress a man when 
in our hearts we despise and hate 
him? ‘ Shall we not rather frankly 
shew our ill will, since we have it.” 
But if it be true that the sincere ex- 

ression of a feeling is its exercise, 
all these honest indications of malev- 
olence are not merely the avowal, 
but also the indulgence of that hate- 
ful quality ; andit must be admitted 
that, with due allowance for igno- 
rance and folly, uncourteous behav- 
ior is but the acting out of evil dispo- 
sitions. If then its frankness deserve 
the praise which is often bestowed 
upon it,why may not thelicentious man 


and the murderer claim admiration, 


for the practical avowal of sen:iment, 
which in the face of danger they have 
the honesty to make 

That courtesy is strongly enjoined 
in the scriptures, will hardly be dis- 
puted by any one who has attentively 
read them, and considered their im- 

ort. Not onty is it expressly com- 
manded, (I. Pet. iii. 8.) but the pages 
of the New Testament teem with pre- 
cepts concerning that gentleness, for- 
bearance, meekness, humility, kind- 
ness and patience from which it flows. 
If indeed benevolence is the soul of 
religion, and christians are bound to 
shew the light which is in them that 
others may glorify their father in 
heaven, it seems a very obvious duty 
not only to cultivate in their hearts, 
but to exhibit in their daily walk and 
conversation, entire good will to their 
fellow-men. 

The usefulness and importance of 
courtesy appear from several consid- 
erations. And first it promotes the 
spiritual life of the believer, by whom 
itis practised. ‘This is indeed true 
of every virtue, but peculiarly so of 
the one under consideration, because 
the occasions for exercisng it occur at 
almost every moment. Again, it 
promotes the temporal happiness of 
those towards whom it is_ practised. 
‘There is a principle in the nature of 
man which renders the good will of his 
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fellow-beings inestimably precious. 
This principle though often obscured 
in those whom treachery and injustice 
have made distrustful, is seldom, if 
ever, wholly lost. Let one who is 
impelled by the desire of doing good, 
go among the outcasts of society, 
and into the receptacles where the 
vilest of our species are shut up from 
that world, which in all its guilt and 
defilement is esteemed too pure for 
their approach ; and let this messen- 
ger of mercy show to these lost, and 
abandoned, and_ reprobate beings, 
that there are tenderness in his heart, 
and kindness in his purposes for them; 
and that ferocity which crime and its 
punishment have engendered, shall 
melt away like the firmest ice, under 
the seemingly powerless breath of 
Spring. And if this mysterious love 
of the kindly affections can thus sur- 
vive almost every thing which distin- 
guishes humanity from the beasts that 
perish, how powerful must it be in 
the decent and honorable of our race; 
and what a vast amount of happiness 
must be produced even by a single in- 
dividual, who often in every day shal! 
bestow its delightful aliment ! 

The temporal benefits of courtesy, 
however, are less than the dust of the 
balance in comparison with the high- 
er good which it is fitted to produce. 
Our religion is represented in the 
scriptures as something strange and 
supernatural. ‘They give us to under- 
stand that it is a principle put into 
the heart by the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty, and spreading over the whole 
intellectual being, so as to govern all 
the purposes and actions. We are 
further taught that this principle chief- 
ly consists of love to God and man, 
and that wherever some good degree 
of it is seated in the soul, the evil pas- 
sions and selfish desires will be sub- 
dued, and especially that the proud, 
arrogant and revengeful feelings will 
be exchanged for meekness, gentle- 
ness, humility, and forgiveness. We 
are told that this love ‘suffereth long, 
and is kind; vaunteth not itself and is 
not puffed up; doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own, and is 
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not easily provoked,’ and that it is 
‘peaceable, gentle and easy to be in- 
treated.” Now to induce men to turn 
to this religion in the love of it, and 
receive it to the salvation of their 
souls, they must be led to believe this 
account of its nature. ‘They must be 
convinced that it is not a strange and 
splendid vision of fancy, but a real, 
and practical, and operative thing. 
Happily, it is described not only by 
its inward qualities, but also by out- 
ward and visible marks; and the 
proof of its existence is at hand. We 
may confidently turn any man of real 
candor and discernment to some of 
those who bear the name of Jesus, 
and ask if in looking at their lives he 
does not see, and if in his daily inter- 
course with them he does not feel its 
wonderful properties. Yes, there are 
ithose—would to God they were not 
so few,—but there are some few, who 
bear about with them the proof that 
God does indeed dwell with men; 
for they ‘suffer long and are kind; they 
vaunt not themselves and are not puf- 
fed up; they do not behave themselves 
unseemly, nor seek their own, and 
are not easily provoked’ ; but they are 
‘peaceable, gentle, and easy to be in- 
treated,’—in one word, they are truly 
courteous. Andif in this world ¢ of 
guilt and blood, which is composed 
of the ashes of the dead, and moist- 
ened with the tears of the living,’ 
there be a sight for angels to travel 
hither to behold, it is the spectacle of 
one of these humble men, meeting bis 
fellow-men in the spirit of Him who, 
‘when he was reviled, reviled not 
again;’ hearingaggression with meek- 
ness, repaying persecution with bless- 
ings, and overcoming evil with good; 
doubling every act of beneficence by 
the kindness which accempanies it, 
and destroying the bitterness but in- 
creasing the power of reproof by 
shewing the lovefrom which it springs; 
and thus winning his way into the 
hearts of those who are ready to per- 
ish, that he may carry thither the love 
of that religion which is their only 
safety. And as in mysterious indul- 
vence to the imperfect virtues of hu- 
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manity, the happiness of the blessed 
above will be proportioned to their 
good deeds here, so that not even a 
cup of cold water bestowed ina prop- 
er spirit, shall fail of its reward; how 
great in the day of final reckoning 
will the sum of that man’s treasure in 
heaven appear, when the trivial cir- 
cumstances of his life, and the fleeting 
moments of his social intercourse, and 
the words which fall from his lips, 
and even the looks that he casts 
around him, shall each bring in innu- 
merable items to swell the amount. 
The meekness and gentleness of 
Christ shining forth in the conduct of 
his people are always proofs that he 
is, and that even here he rewards 
those who diligently seek him, by 
bestowing upon them something of a 
celestial nature; but the manifesta- 
tion of these attributes of the Redeem- 
er, must come home to the heart with 
peculiar power, when it comes with 
the message of his mercy. If the 
minister of reconciliation, in the exer- 
cise of his office, appear to be under 
the influence of unhallowed passions; 
if the pride of opinion, and bitterness 
of party, and love of domination be 
shown in the sacred desk; if mere 
human anger take the place of zeal, 
and hatred of the offender be substi- 
ted for indignation against the offence ; 
it is not strange that those who are ig- 
norant of the truth should distrust 
her heavenly origin, when she is thus 
presented in the base habiliments of 
earth. In this favored land, we have 
reason to bless God that little is to be 
seen of this horrible profanation of his 
service and his temple. Thanks be 
to his name, he has given us a clergy 
that we believe to be as pure and holy 
as any set of men in any nation. Yet 
they are subject to like passions as 
others,and if the command to ‘exhort 
one another daily lest any fall into sin’ 
be addressed to all alike, a layman 
may be permitted to drop a word of 
caution even to some of them, against 
debasing their pure gold with miry 
clay. ‘The aversion of a large part of 
mankind to the truth is justly attribu- 
ted to their love of sin; but if the mes- 
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sage of the Lord be disfigured by 
harshness, resentment, pride or arro- 
gance in him who is commissioned to 
deliver it, what shall he say in the 
day of account, when the blood of 
those that the indulgence of his evil 
passions has turned from the path of 
life, shall be found in his skirts. On 
the other hand, if the minister of mer- 
cy, in setting forth the guilt and dan- 
ger of man, and the compassion of 
God, so demonstrate his own affec- 
tion and tenderness as to shew that 
his heart is indeed the abode of Him 
whose love was stronger than death, 
this simple expression of benevolence 
shall convince the doubting, and melt 
the stubborn, and often spread joy 
through the regions of heaven by the 
repentance of sinners upon earth. 
That courtesy is a very high and 
dificult virtue, will hardly be believ- 
ed by those who know only the imper- 
fect kinds and degrees of it, which 
are found among worldly men. ‘These 
substitutes have their use. ‘They fa- 
cilitate mutual intercourse, and tn- 
crease the amount of human happi- 
ness. In the absence of what is more 
substantial they are necessary, for 
without them the ordinary business of 
lite must stop. Svill, it must be con- 
fessed, they are but a base deprecia- 
ted currency, and witbal so easily 
fabricated, that some men will hardly 
believe any thing wearing the same 
name to be more than rags. It costs 
little to stamp paper and send it abroad 
inthe place of something better, but 
toil must be borne, and care, patience 
and skill exercised, before the pre- 
cious metals can be dug up, re- 
fined, and wrought into convenient 
forms. So too it may be easy, and 
agreeable to our natural inclinations, 
to wear a demeanor that is pleasant 
and amiable in many points; but at 
all times, and under all circumstan- 
ces, to show all men entire good will, 
hoc opus, hic labor est. There is 
some difficulty even in the outward 
performance. Its perfection requires 
good sense, taste, refinement and 
knowledge of men and manners. 
Some christians from a just but mis- 
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applied dread of wordly practices, 
obscure the light which is in them, by 
their neglect of the innocent fashions 
of the generality of mankind, not re- 
flecting that though they are forbidden 
to conform to the world in any thing 
evil, they have high authority for be- 
ing made ‘all things to all men, that 
they may by all means save some.’ 
On the contrary, the courtesy of an 
enlightened christian is sedulously 
shaped according to the harmless cus- 
toms of his age and country, and mod- 
ified by the various circumstances 
and degrees of refinement of those 
whom he meets. Yet, though its 
form thus varies, in substance it is 
still the same, being simply the con- 
Stant operation of his noblest, his 
characteristic principle. Let no one 
imagine that it is a mean and pitiful 
quality, befitting the easy, ‘slothful 
and timid, when in truth it is charity 
itself, flowing out into all that takes 
place between manand man. And who 
will say that this high grace, superior 
to faith, hope, and miraculous power, 
can be attained in such perfection as 
to be always vigorous and operative, 
but by earnest prayer, and constant 
watching, and painful self-denial To 
some men indeed, soon after the com- 
mencement of their religious course, 
this attainment would seem not only 
difficult, but impossible. Ardent feel- 
ings, rough habits and irritable tem- 
pers, indulged and confirmed in the 
period of their alienation from God, 
still subsist to harrass their conscien- 
ces, and deform their lives. Yet let 
us not condemn them for these remains 
of evil, nor despair of their future ex- 
cellence. We cannot go with them 
into their closets and witness the deep 
humiliation of those once proud spir- 
its, and hear their bitter cries poured 
forth in agony of soul for deliverance 
from the sins under which they groan, 
being burdened; but if we will watch 
their lives, we shall see and admire 
the silent and gradual, but powerful 
operation of the grace of God, in 
wearing away the hideous ferocity of 
man. Yes, those barren wastes where 
late the wild grass waved, and thorns 
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and briers grew, shall hereafter be 
covered over with corn. Those stub- 
born rocks are melting down under 
the influences of heaven, into the 
kindliest soil. Already the grass takes 
root in their crevices, and their soft- 
ened tops shall soon furnish food for 
the service of man. 

If the views above presented of the 
nature, usefulness, importauce and 
difficulty of christian courtesy are 
just, it is a question of no small mo- 
ment for every one who wishes to 
know himself, whether or not it ap- 
pears in hisown behaviour. At first 
view it May seem unwise to make our 
conduct in trivial matters a test of 
our religion. It may be said that the 
decision of the question whether we 
are children of God or heirs of perdi- 
tion, must depend on something great- 
er than our language and manners. 
And it must be admitted that as the 
best of men are sanctified but in part, 
and in every duty fall short of their 
perfect standard, it is not safe to trust 
exclusively to any one proof of piety. 
Still, a little reflection will show that 
a good man’s conduct in small con- 
cerns, must give his own conscience a 
much larger amount of evidence that 
he. loves his maker, than can be fur- 
nished by all those higher performan- 
ces of his life which the world admires. 
It is not often that the best of men in 
the happiest circumstances can do any 
great thing for the hovor of God and 
the good of his creatures, but it is ev- 
ery day, and every hour, and every 
moment, that some act of obedience 
ean be rendered. The Omniscient 
Judge looks to the disposition of the 
heart, not to the magnitude of the ob- 
gect, vor to the appearance of the ac- 
ion in the eyes of men, nor to its con- 
sequences, which he is pleased to hold 
mhisown hand. The hour which 
ais servant here passes in soothing 
the afilicted, his prompt forgiveness of 
wiinsult, his strenuous suppression of 
auger before it can reach his lips or 
his looks, his silent surrender of right 
and interest for the benefit of another, 
may each mount up as incense toward 
veaven; while the same man’s no- 
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blest act of beneficence, shining afar 
into future timesand foreign countries, 
is barely pardoned, for its mixed and 
unworthy origin owes too much to 
this world’s vanities. It is true that 
fair appearances may be deceptive in 
little as in great transactions, but 
there is not the same room in each for 
the intrusion of unhallowed motives. 
In matters of importance we deliber- 
ate and reason; in smaller concerns 
we act more from the settled feeling 
and habit of the mind; and it is the 
nature of these which determines 
what is our spiritual condition. We 
may occasionally perform reputable 
and useful actions from the desire of 
applause, the force of example, the 
power of sympathy, or the wish to 
gain our own good opinion; but if 
day by day, and hour by hour we 
govern and deny ourselves for the 
benefit of others; and the manifesta- 
tion of our good will is constantly 
beaming forth when there is no temp- 
tation to disguise ; there must be some 
single and powerful spring within to 
produce this uniform action. The 
bell of a clock may be struck by some 
extraneous force ; but if the hands ge 
through the innumerable little move- 
ments which make ap their regular 
circuits, who will doubt that they are 
turned by the weight ? 

Let us then look to our every-day 
conduct, and to our ordinary behav- 
ior toward our fellow men, to discov- 
er whether or not we love them. Let 
us Imprint on eur memories the lone 
list of the outward appearances oi 
benevolence which the bible contains, 
then see if they are found in our de- 
meanor, and ask our consciences if 
there are correspondent dispositions 
in our minds. 

Happy are we if such au examina- 
tion shews that all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
evil-speaking, are put away from us 
If they remain ; if our behavior is 
plainly selfish, rough, passionate, vin- 
dictive and brutal; if in short. it is 
wholly uncourteous, we cannot ima- 
gine that we are christians. 

In civilized communities there are 
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G4 Christian Courtesy. 


few who are thus unrestrained, but 
there are many who keep and even 
foster their malevolent propensities, 
while they throw over them just 
enough of worldly politeness, to se- 
cure a ready admission into so- 
ciety. If we pursue this hypocritical 
course; if we are kind, agreeable, and 
courteous, where we dare not be oth- 
erwise; and when no fear restrains us, 
sport with our neighbor’s credulity, 
expose his ignorance, triumph over 
his weakness, and indulge our wit at 
his expense ; if when he is elevated 
above us, we enviously sneer at his 
pretensions, and affect to consider his 
learning as pedantry, and his solid 
sense as tedious dulness ; if we mali- 
ciously point attention to his blun- 
ders, misconstrue his remarks, and 
give the worst meaning to his awk- 
ward expressions ; we may still pass 
current among people whoare fashion- 
able and distinguished, and who think 
themselves well-bred and refined, but 
we have no right to even the lowest 
place among good men, for if such is 
our love to our brother whom we 
have seen, what must be our love to 
God whom we have not seen. Again, 
if we choose to be polite and discrim- 
inating in our attentions; if we use 
intreaties to the rich, and answer the 
poor roughly ; if we are obsequious to 
the high and haughty to the low, ser- 
vile to the powerful and arrogant to 
the weak, respectful to the learned 
and contemptuous to the ignorant; if 
we crouch to those above us and 
trample on those beneath ; if we court 
the popular, and shun those that an 
uncharitable world frowns upon; if 
we pay obeisance to the distinguished 
and meanly shrink away from our 
humble friends; we may boast of our 
address and knowledge of the werld, 
but we cannot believe that this wis- 
dom is from above, for it shows too 
plainly ‘the color of its original.’ 
Perhaps, however, there is nothing of 
this base time-serving spirit discerni- 
ble in us. Our station in society is 
so elevated, and our hold upon it so 
firm, that we do not fear to associate 
weasionally with humble people. We 


contradicted by the 
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fe:1 that there is something more than 
mere fashion to sustain us; and that 
we shall not sink at once into the 
vulgar herd if we dare to sport an 
obsolete article of dress, be civil to 
‘one that nobody knows,’ er own a 
poor relation. Yet with all this just 
contempt for one kind of vanity, we 
are the slaves of another. Wealth 
and talents have given us distinction, 
but we are covetous of praise. When 
we go out where the eves of men will 
be upon us, our words and actions are 
carefully regulated so as best to ad- 
vance our popularity. -We are po- 
lite and affable to all. The good and 
bad, honorable and infamous share 
our graciousness alike. We abound 
in smiles, and gentleness, and seem- 
ing kindness. But if when we enter 
our own doors all these winning cour- 
tesies are laid aside with our outer 
garments, and then our sternness, 
arrogance, severity, and caprice3; our 
selfish and fretful habits; our cold, 
sullen, irritable or vindictive tem- 
pers; our coarse language, unkind 
censures, and bitter reproofs; our 
harsh commands, unreasonable re- 
quisitions, and cruel restraints, grind 
the faces of the wretched beings 
that indigence or duty has imprison- 
ed in our habitations; we may, in- 
deed,—so great is the deceitfulness of 
the human heart,—persuade ourselves 
that we love God and man; and we 
may talk of faith, and holiness, and 


heaven ; but the case is plain, our re-’ 


ligion isa dream. No, it is absurd 
to believe that the heart is full of be- 
nevolence, when the conduct is un- 
kind. And it is equally absurd to 
imagine that a few good actions prove 
a clear title to heaven, when they are 
course and 
tenor of our lives. Let us look to 
them to learn what our real charac- 
ters are. Let us view ourselves in 
our smaller concerns where there is 
no occasion to perform a borrowed 
part. Let us examine the little acts 
and expressions which flow out natu- 
rally, and almost instinctively, from 
our prevalent feelings. If they bea: 
witness that we love our neighbor, 
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and in some good measure do what in 
us lieth to promote his temporal and 
eternal happiness; we may pass our 
lives in obscurity; disease, poverty, 
ignorance, and weakness of intellect, 
may unite to confine our good deeds 
within the smallest compass; slander 
may destroy our reputation, and like 
our divine master, we may be despis- 
ed and rejected of men; but glury be 
to his name, he seeth not as man 
seeth, and inthe day when he maketh 
up his jewels, he will set us in his 
crown. But if these sure indications 
of the temper within, testify against 
us, it is in vain for ourselves that we 
offer fervent prayers in the assem- 
blies of the saints, awake their devo- 
tion toward God, and melt them in- 
to compassion for the souls of men; 
in vain that our eloquence turns the 
sinner from the error of his way, and 
guides him to a covert from the 
storm and a safe hiding place from 
the tempest; in vain that we are 
learned in all that touches the evi- 
dence or the doctrines of revealed 
truth, so that we can instruct the ig- 
norant, confute the heretic, confound 
the infidel, and vindicate the ways of 
God to man; in vain that we boast of 
ecstatic joys, rapturous visions, and 
contemplations that soar aloft, leav- 
ing this dull clod of earth and all its 
concerns behind; in vain that our 
wealth flows into the dwellings of 
want to comfort the aged, make the 
widow’s heart leap fer joy, and 
spread a smile of gladness over the 
countenance of death; in vain that 
we become feet to the lame, ears to 
the deaf, and eyes to the blind; in 
vain that we give liberally from our 
abundant, or even from our scanty 
Store, into those sacred treasuries 
which provide a home for the orphan, 
a refuge for the destitute, hospitals 
for the sick, and asylums for the in- 
sane; in vain that we build up the 
temple of the Most High, raise faith- 
ful men from obscurity to serve at 
his altars, give wings to his missiona- 
ries to cross the ocean, and bestow 
the volume of his pure and unadul- 
terated word upon thousands and tens 
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of thousands that are perishing for 
lack of knowledge ; in vain that our 
names stand high on the list of every 
benevolent association, in vain that 
they are carried along with the ever- 
lasting gospel into distant regions, in 
vain that they are destined to de- 
scend the stream of time among the 
highest titles that adorn the annals of 
beneficence, and share with them the 
admiration of ages that are to come; 
for the voice of unerring truth has 
taught, that though we speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and 
understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and have faith sufficient 
to remove mountains, and though we 
bestow all our goods to feed the poor. 
and though we give our bodies to be 
burned, IF WE HAVE NOT CHARITY WF 
ARE NOTHING. F.C. 
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A SERMON. 


John v. 45—47.—Do not think that 
I will accuse you to the Father. 
There is one that accuseth you, 
even Moses in whom ye trust. For 
had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed me, for he wrote of 
me. But if ye believe not his writ- 
ings,how shall ye believe my words? 


TueskE words were addressed by 
our Lord to the Jews. They evi- 
dently refer to the whole nation, with 
the exception of those among them, 
who believed in him as the promised 
Messiah. They clearly prove, that in 
his opinion, which was according to 
truth, the Jewish nation did not be- 
lieve the writings of Moses. And if 
they did not believe, they did not un- 
derstand them ; for what they sup- 
posed to be the meaning of his wri- 
tings, they firmly believed. It is then 
a fact, that the Jewish nation in our 
Saviour’s time, neither believed nor 
understood the writings of Moses. 
This fact, taken in connexion with its 
attending circumstances, teachessome 
important truths, to which your atten- 
tion is invited. 

1. From this fact it appears, that 
a whole nation may be the nominal! 
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disciples of a man, whose writings 
they neither truly believe, nor rightly 
understand. ‘Thus it was with the 
Jews. They were all, nominally, the 
disciples of Moses. All the different 
sects among them agreed in acknowl- 
edging that he was commissioned 
and inspired by Jehovah, and that he 
was, in some respects, superior to all 
the prophets who succeeded him.— 
They were taught from their child- 
hood to view him i in this light, and to 
regard his writings with profound 
veneration. Ina word, his writings 
composed a principal part of their bi- 
ble ‘They were the acknowledged 
rule of their faith and practice, and 
the foundation of their national reli- 
gion In this system of religion, and 
in their submission to Moses as its 
founder,they gloried; while they hated. 
and despised ‘other nations to whom 
it wasunknown. Thou,’ said they 
to a blind man whom Christ had re- 
stored to sight, ‘Thou art his disci- 
ple, but we are Moses’ disciples. We 
know that God spake to Moses; but 
as for this fellow,we know not whence 
he is’ Yet, while they were thus 
nominally the disciples of Moses and 
vleried in the title, they neither truly 
believed, nor rightly understood his 
writings. ‘When Moses was read 
to them there was a veil upon their 
hearts.’ Hence they rejected the 
Saviour whose coming he foretold. 
But what, it may be asked, is all 
this tous? It may be much to us. 
This nation, and many other nations, 
are nominally the disc iples of Jesus 
Christ, just as the Jews were nomin- 
ally the disciples of Moses.  Chris- 
tianity is our national religion, if in- 
deed we can be said to have one, as 
the Mosaic dispensation was the na- 
tional religion of the Jews. The New 
Testament holds the same rank in our 
bible, which the writings of Moses 
held intheirs. All the religious de- 
nominations among us acknowledge 
that Jesus Christ was a ‘ Teacher 
sent from God;’ a prophet, if not 
‘more than a prophet.” We are 
taught from our childhood to regard 
bim wth veneration. and to assume 
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the name and language of his disci- 
ples. We glory in being called 
christian nation; we look with pity, 
if not with contempt, on Mohamme- 
dans, Pagans and infidels, and _per- 
haps flatter ourselves that our situa- 
tion is much safer than theirs. And 
yet it is very possible, that we may 
be no more the real disciples of Je- 
sus Christ, than the Jews were the 
real disciples of Moses. It is very 
possible, that the greater part of this 
nation, and of other nations called 
christian, may neither truly believe, 
nor rightly understand the New Tes- 
tament ;—that when it is read to 
them there may be, ‘a veil upon their 
hearts.? It is very possible that this 
may be the case, because something 
precisely similar was actually the 
case with respect to the Jews. Many 
persons however, do not seem to be 
aware that this is even possible. 
They seem to take it for granted, that 
all, who are born ina christian coun- 
try and educated in the christian re- 
ligion, are christians in the proper 
sense of the term; and that they have 
a right to be considered and treated 
as such, unless they openly renounce 
christianity. Indeed, there are some 
religious teachers who do not scru- 
ple to address all their hearers 
as christians; just as the Jewish 
teachers addressed all their hearers as 
the real disciples of Moses. But since 
the Jewish teachers were wrong, 
those who in this respect imitate them, 
may be wrong. All therefore, who 
consider either themselves or others 
as christians,merely because they were 
born jin a christian country and as- 
sent to the truth of christianity, ought 
seriously to inquire, whether they are 
any thing more than nominal chris- 
tians; whether they are not as far 
from being the real disciples of Christ, 
as were the Jews from being the rea 
disciples of Moses; and whether 
they do not misunderstand or disbe- 
lieve the New Testament, as his 
countrymen did the Old. 

2. From this fact it appears that 
a nation may be not only the nom- 
inal. but the professed disciples of 2 
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religion which they neither believe 
nor understand. All the Jews were 
professedly disciples of that system 
of religion which is contained in the 
writings of Moses. ‘They had recei- 
ved its seals ; they partook of its sa- 
cred feasts; they participated in all 
its external privileges, and were scra- 
pulously observant of Its forms and 
ceremonies. In a word they were 
members of the visible church. Yet 
it appears, that notwithstanding all 
this, they neither believed the religion 
of Moses, nor understood any thing of 
its real nature. 

Now it is, to say the least, very 
possible that similar mistakes re- 
specting the religion of Jesus Christ 
may prevail extensively in this ana in 
other christian countries. ‘There are 
many thousands who are not only 
nominally but professedly his disci- 
ples. They have been baptized in 
his name; they have become mem- 
bers of his visible church; they par- 
take of his supper; they profess to 
venerate his character, to follow his 
instructions and to submit te his au- 
thority. Yet it is very possible that 
many of them know nothing of the 
real nature of his religion, and neither 
believe nor understand its essential 
doctrines. They may regard the re- 
al ‘ preaching of the cross’ as ‘ fool- 
ishness 3’? they may have embraced 
‘another gospel,’ instead of the true 
gospel of Jesus Christ; or if they 
‘hold the truth,’ they may hold it 
‘in unrighteousness ;’ and while they 
possess the ‘ form’ of christianity, be 
Utter strangers to its power.’ 

S. From the fact before us it ap- 
pears that while men neither believe 
nor understand a revelation which 
God has given them, they may feel 
very confident thatthey do both. The 
Jews certainly felt the fullest confi- 
dence that they understood and be- 
lieved the writings of Moses; nor 
could any thing appear more strange 
to them than our Lord’s assertion 
that they did not. They were fa- 
miliarly acquainted with them from 
their childhood; they heard them 
read in their synagogues every sab- 


bath day ; and they had a numerous 
body of learned men, whose sole bu- 
siness it was to study and explain 
their contents. Yet it is certain that 
not only the common people, but 
even the scribes aud doctors of the 
law, the very persous whose business 
it was to explain the writings of Mo- 
ses, neither believed nor understood 
them, though they boasted of their 
knowledge, and gloried in their be- 
lief. 

What has occurred, may occur 
again. Persons may feel very confi- 
dent that they understand the revela- 
tion which God has given us in the 
New Testament. They may have 
been familiar with its contents from 
their childhood; they may not only 
have read it frequently but studied it 
diligently. ‘They may feel confident 
that they have discovered its real 
meaning, and they may be confirmed 
in this confidence by the instructions 
of many, whose prolessed business it 
is to study and interpret the scrip- 
tures; and by finding a large propor- 
tion of the wealth and power and wit 
and learning of the age arrayed on 
their side. And while they are thus 
confident that they understand the 
scriptures, they may feel equally con- 
fident that they truly believe them 
with that faith which is connected 
with salvation, and may in conse- 
quence feel certain that they are the 
real disciples of Jesus Christ, as the 
Jews had no doubt that they were 
the real disciples of Moses. Yet 
like the Jews, they may be deceived. 


Even those interpreters and guides 


on whose instructions they rely, may 
be themselves deceived and deceive 
their followers, like the Jewish teach- 
ers, whom our Lord stigmatizes as 
‘ blind leaders of the blind.’ 

4. From the facts before us, taken 
in connexion with the conduct of the 
Jews, it appears that men who nei- 
ther believe nor understand the reve- 
lation which God has given them, 
may be very zealous in supporting and 
defending a false system of religion, 
which they erroneously suppose that 
revelation to contain. That the Jews 
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were exceedingly zealous in main- 
taining the false system which they 
had deduced from the writings of Mo- 
ses, you need not be informed. ‘1 
bear them record,’ says an apostle, 
‘that they have a zeal of God, but 
not according to knowledge.? And 
our Saviour declares that their teach- 
ers would ‘compass sea and land to 
inake one proselyte.’ Indeed, it was 
their zeal for what they erroneously 
supposed to be the religion of Moses, 
which led thern to oppose christiani- 
ty with such unrelenting fury, and to 
suppose that in persecuting its disci- 
ples, they were doing God _ service. 
In this respect also, nominal and pro- 
fessed disciples of ‘Jesus Christ may 
resemble the Jews. While they nei- 
ther truly believe, nor rightly under- 
stand the New ‘Testament, they may 
he exceedingly zealous in maintain- 
ing and propagating doctrines which 
they ignorantly suppose it to contain; 
and in opposing that system of reli- 
gious truth which it really reveais. 
They may plead a concern for the 
honor of God as a reason for misin- 
terpreting or disbelieving his plainest 
declarations, and a regard for truth 
and religion as a pretext for hating 
and opposing the only real friends of 
both. It will, I presume, be denied 
by none who bear the christian name, 
that the disciples of Christ were the 
only persons among the Jews who 
really understood and believed the 
writings of Moses. Yet these very 
persons were despised and persecuted 
by the great body of the Jews for 
their supposed ignorance and unbe- 
lief of his writings. So it is very 
possible that the only persons who 
really understand and believe the 
cospel of Jesus Christ, may be despi- 
sed and ridiculed as "weak ignorant 
enthusiasts by great numbers of his 
professed disciples. 

5. From the fact before us, taken 
in Connexion with its attendant cir- 
cumstances, it appears, that men 
may contract a very high degree of 
guilt, aod finally perish, in conse- 
quence of misunderstanding and dis- 
believing a religious system of which 
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they are the professed disciples, 
and which they are zealous in main- 
taining and propagating according 
to their views of it,—views which 
they feel fully confident are cor- 
rect. In other words, it appears 
that men may be finally condemned 
for ignorance and disbelief of a reve- 
lation, on their supposed knowledge 
and belief of which they rely for sal- 
vation. This was the case with the 
Jews. That their ignorance and un- 
belief were highly criminal is clearly 
intimated by our Saviour’ when he 
says, * There is one that accuseth 
you, even Moses in whom ye trust.’ 
As if he had said,—‘ That very Mo- 
ses whose disciples you profess to be, 
i Whose writings you glory and con- 
fide, and on your obedience to whose 
commands you found your hopes of 
heaven s;—even he accuses you to 
God, of wickedly misunderstanding 
and disbelieving his writings.’ In oth- 
er passages, too numerous to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, he  reproves 
them in the severest terms, for not 
understanding and believing their own 
scriptures ; warns them that their des- 
truction would be the certain conse- 
quence, and dooms them as a just 
punishment for their wilful blindness 
to remain blind forever. ‘ Hearing,’ 
he says, ‘ye shall hear, and shali 
not understand; and seeing ye 
shall see, and shall not perceive ;’ and 
‘many shall come fromthe East, and 
from the West, from the North and 
from the South, and shall sit down 
with Abraham in the kingdom of God, 
but ye yourselves shall be thrust out.’ 
Stull greater is the criminality, and 
still more terrible will be the doom o! 
those nominal or professed disciples 
of Christ, who, while they are confi- 
dent that they understand and believe 
the gospel, in reality do neither. Te 
all such persons the ministers of 
Christ may with propriety say, ‘ think 
not that we will accuse you to the Fa- 
ther. There is one that accusetl 
you, even Jesus in whom you profes- 
sedly trust. Yes, he on whom you 
profess to found your hopes of heav- 
en, he who intercedes for all peniten® 
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believers, even he accuses you to the 
Father, of wickediy misunderstanding 
and disbelieving his word; he will 
hereafter be revealed from heaven in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on all 
that know not God, and that obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
who shall be punished with everlas- 
ting destruction, from the presence of 
the Lord and from the glory of his 
power.’ 

But it will perhaps be asked, why 
were the Jews, and why are such as 
now resemble them, considered as 
criminal? They diligently studied 
the revelation which God had given 
them; they were confident that they 
understood and believed its contents, 
and acted agreeably totheir belief. In 
what respects then, were they crimi- 
nalP And why were they condemn- 
ned? I answer, their ignorance and 
unbelief were occasioned, not by any 
want of perspicuity in the writings of 
Moses; not by any defect in their own 
intellectual powers; but simply by the 
wickedness of their hearts. To this 
cause, our Saviour and his apostles 
uniformly ascribed it, and to no 
other cause can it rationally be as- 
cribed. The writings of Moses and 
of the prophets are sufficiently intelli- 
gible. ‘They described the character 
of the Messiah, and foretold the time 
and circumstances of his advent so 
clearly; and their predictions were so 
strikingly verified in the person of 
Jesus Christ, that his cotemporaries 
could not have rejected him, had they 
not been wilfully blind. You caneasily 


see how plainly their scriptures point- - 


ed to Jesus Christ, and you have 
probably often wondered why they 
did not receive him. The only rea- 
son is,they were determined not to be- 
lieve, not to be convinced. ‘Their 
ambitious, covetous hearts had taught 
them to expect a powerful and victo- 
rious prince, a temporal deliverer who 
should break the Roman yoke, and 
make them lords of the world. Such 
was the only Messiah for whom they 
wished. They did not wish for a Sa- 
viour from sin, for they proudly ima- 
gined that they were not sinners. 
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Hence, when ke appeared in this char- 
acter, as a man of sorrows, as the son 
of Mary, they rejected him; while 
they flocked in crowds to the standard 
of every impostor who promised them 
temporal honorsand rewards. ‘Their 
ignorance and unbelief were there- 
fore, not their misfortune only, but 
their, fault. Accordingly, before our 
Saviour pronounced their condem- 
nation he said, ‘ the heart of this peo- 
ple is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed; lest at any time they 
should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with 
their hearts, and be converted, and 
I should heal them.’ 

To causes precisely similar is it 
owing, that persons who have the 
New Testament in their hands, mis- 
understand its import, and disbelieve 
its doctrines. It is certainly as intel- 
ligible as were the writings of Mo- 
ses, but alas, its contents are as Ccon- 
trary to the prejudices, wishes and in- 
clinations of men, as his writings were 
to those of the Jews. And it may be 
said of all who perish in consequence 
of misunderstanding them, with ne 
less truth than it was said of the Jews, 
‘this is the condemnation, that light 
has come intothe world, and men lov- 
ed darkness rather than light because 
their deeds were evil’ ! 

But some may perhaps ask, how 
shall we ascertain what, ¢ the light,’ 
is? Ifmany, who are.the professed 
disciples of Jesus Christ, who feel con- 
fident that they understand and believe 
his gospel, and who are zealous in 
supporting and defending what they 
believe, may be fatally deceived, and 
in consequence perish ; if their reli- 
gious instructors, after years spent in 
studying the seriptures, may misun- 
derstand their meaning, lead their 
hearers astray, and share their fate, 
where shall we look for a guide? 
Who can assure us that we rightly 
understand and truly believe the gos- 
pel of Christ, or enable us to ascer 
tain its real import? I answer, we 
must look where the Jews ought to 
have luoked for one. Moses had said 
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to them in his writings, ‘ A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up un- 
to you like unto me; him shall ye 
hear in all things whatsoever he shall 
say unto you.’ It is needless to in- 
form you that this prophet was Jesus 
Christ, and that he is here promised 
as a guide. But when he came, they 
rejected him. Marfy other passages 
in their own scriptures intimated the 
necessity of divine teaching, and the 
duty of praying for it. They heard 
David crying, ‘ Lord give me under- 
standing ;’ ‘teach me to do thy will ;’ 
‘open thou mine eyes that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of thy law’. 
They ought to have inferred, that if 
divine teaching and illumination were 
necessary to David, they were no less 
necessary to themselves, and that if 
he prayed for these blessings, they 
ought to offer similar petitions. But 
this they either refused, or neglected 
to do. Instead of trusting in the 
Lord with all their hearts, they leaned 
to their own understandings. Hence 
their errors and mistakes. 

Now as Moses foretold that Christ 
would come and show the true im- 
port of his writings, so our Saviour pre- 
dicted the coming of the Holy Spirit 
to impart a knowledge of his gospel 
and of the real nature of his religion. 
Our need of his assistance, and the 
duty of praying for it, are revealed 
much more clearly in the New Tes- 
tament, than they were in the Old. 
Andas the Jews, had they submitted to 
be taught by our Saviour, would have 
been preserved from those errors which 
occasioned their ruins soall who now 
humbly seek and rely upon the gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit, will be pre- 
served from fatal mistakes. He alone 
can ‘guide us into all truth;’ and 
those who rely upon him he will 
guide, as Jesus Christ guided those of 
the Jews who sought his instructions. 

We may remark further, that the 
mistakes of the Jews were occasioned 
by resting in the forms and externals 
of their religion, and overlooking or 
explaining away every thing of a spir- 
itual nature. They would not under- 
stand that circumcision was, ‘a seal 
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of the righteousness of faiths? nor 
that it intimated the necessity of ‘ the 
circumcision of the heart.” They 

paid no regard to the obvious touth 
that, ‘he is not a Jew, who is one 
outwardly ; neither is that circum- 
cision which is outward in the flesh.’ 
Nor did they pay any more attention 
to the many passages in their scrip- 
tures, which speak of ‘a new heart 
and a right spirit.’ Had they duly 
regarded these passages ; had they 
attended to the obvious truth that 
‘God is a spirit,’ and that he must 
consequently be worshipped in aspir- 
itual manner,—they would have bet- 
ter understood the writings of Moses 

In a similar manner and by simi 
lar considerations may we be pre- 
served trom fatal mistakes. We 
must remember that he is not a chris- 
tian who is one outwardly ; that ‘a 
new heart and a right spirit’ are ne- 
cessary ; that ‘if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature ;’ that 
‘except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God ;? 
that ‘ the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God, but 
they are foolishness to him; neither 
can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.’ 

[ remark finally, that the Jews 
were confirmed in their errors by the 
mean appearance and small number 
of our Saviour’s followers. Most of 
his disciples were selected from the 
lower classes of society and from 
the female sex. Hence they were 
despised by their unbelieving coun- 
trymen. Have any ot the rulers, 
they asked, or of the Pharisees be- 
lieved on him? Are these illiterate 
fishermen the only persons who re- 
ally understand the writings of Mo- 
ses ? Can they be safer guides than 
eur learned scribes and doctors of 
the law P 

In a similar manner do many per 
sons reason at the present day. 
They see that a large proportion ot 
the advocates of spiritual and exper- 
imental religion, are found in the 
humbler walks of life, and that they 
are despised and ridiculed by many 
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of ihe worldly wise, the wealthy and 
the great. Hence they infer that 
the former are wrong. In vain are 
they reminded that, ‘not many wise, 
many mighty, many noble are call- 
ed;’ and that many walk in the 
broad road to destruction, while few 
find the way of life. They feel that 
it is more pleasant, and they per- 
suade themselves that it is more 
safe to follow the many, the wealthy, 
and the powerful, than to walk with 
a little band whom the world derides 
as weak, superstitious, bigoted en- 
thusiasts. But if we would avoid 
the fate of the Jews, we must shun 
their error. We must remember 
that God often hides from the wise 
and prudent, what he reveals to 
babes. We must follow the few, and 
not the multitude ; and with the 
temper of little children,sit at Christ’s 
teet and learn of him who was ‘ des- 
pised and rejected of men.’ If we 
do this, we shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make us free. Our 
Divine Teacher will ‘ open our un- 
derstandiugs,’ as he did the minds of 
his disciples, ‘that we may understand 
the scriptures ;’ and we shall be en- 
abled to say with truth, ‘God who 
commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give us the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’ But if we refuse to 
accept this method of acquiring a 
knowledge of the truth, we shall 
neither understand nor believe the 
gospel ; we shall, like the Jews, die 
in oursins; and the friends of Christ, 
weeping over us as he wept over 
ferusalem, will say, ‘If thou hadst 
known, even thou in this thy day the 
things which belong to thy peace! 
But now they are hidden from thine 
eyes, 
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Tue effects of the apostasy are, in 
no part of the human character, 
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more strongly marked than in the 
pride and self-importance of men. 
They all practically refuse to esti- 
mate themselves, by any righteous 
standard. The law of God requires 
them tolove him with all their hearts, 
and theirneighbor as themselves; but 
while in a state of nature, their feel- 
ings and propensities are decidedly 
and invariably at war with this law. 
They are inclined to make their 
own interest the supreme good, and 
to attach to themselves an impor- 
tance, which in their view, out- 
weighs the good of their neighbor, 
and even the glory of God. So great 
are the selfishness and pride of man, 
in his natural state, that on the sup- 
position that he were placed on one 
side of the scale and all his fellow- 
creatures, from the lowest of his own 
race to the highest angel in heaven, 
and what is infinitely more, the 
great Creator himself, were placed 
on the other side, his feelings would 
make the side on which he stood pre- 
ponderate. Of greater haughtiness 
than this we can have no conception; 
and yet according to the testimony 
of God in his word, this is the char- 
acter of fallen man. It is the char- 
acter nut merely of a part of our 
race who have distinguished them- 
selves for wickedness, but it belongs 
to all who are under the dominion 
of sin. No change of outward cir- 
cumstances, nor the infliction of any 
evils, however severe, unless sanc- 
tified by divine grace, have the least 
influence in radically reforming 
them. 

But how is this baseness of char- 
acter evinced? I answer that it is 
evinced in many ways. 

1. Men furnish proof of what is in 
their hearts, by their forwardnese 
to converse about themselves. 

Fhough it is generally considered 
as a breach of modesty, and highly 
indecorous, to speak in one’s own 
praise ; yet through the pride of the 
heart, this is as natural to men as 
their breath. They are fond of re- 
lating what they have thought—what 
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they have said—what they have a- 
chieved——what they possess, or 
something which directly or indi- 
rectly will bring themselves into 
view. While out of respect to their 
own characters, they mean to avoid 
the appearance of pride, they are 
very prone to fail of this, and on all 
occasions to make themselves of 
great importance. This fondness of 
making themselves, or something re- 
lating to their interest and concerns, 
the subject of their conversation, 
which almost all men betray, is in- 
dicative of their pride and haughti- 
ness. When Nebuchadnezzar, the 
proud Chaldean monarch, said, ‘ Is 
not this great Babylon that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom 
by the might of my power, and for 


the honor of my majesty,’ he be- 


trayed a feeling, which the hearts of 
al] men naturally cherish. 

2. The same thing is evident 
from their love of flattery. Men 
are commonly seen to listen with 
eager attention, when others are 
speaking in their praise. To their 
unsanctified hearts the language of 
the flatterer is a welcome repast. 
All the powers of invention are 
often brought into exercise, that they 
may have opportunity to regale 
themselves with such a feast. If oth- 
ers will be liberal in commending 
them, they can cheerfully be silent. 
To excite others to bring forward 
their flattery, they will even speak 
against themselves; and if they 
finally fail of their object, they go 
from their company disappointed. 
Commendations bestowed on others 
however justly merited, are heard 
with pain ; but commendations lav- 
ished on them are received with the 
highest pleasure. They delight in 
nothing more than in hearing what 
they have said and done applauded. 
They would be gratified in having 
all their acquaintances spend their 
breath inextolling them. Now what 
does all this indicate ? Nothing less 
certainly than that men are naturally 
full of pride and self-importance. 
All these feelings are indirect oppo- 
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sition to that ‘ charity which seek- 
eth not her own.’ 

3. The character of depraved men 
is seen in their preferring their pri- 
vate interest to any important public 
good. ‘To promote what they deem 
their private interest, they most 
cheerfully spend their time and en- 
dure great fatigue and hardship ; but 
they are not disposed to do the same 
for any public good, however impor- 
tant. Men are by nature emphati- 
cally ‘lovers of themselves.’ To 
repel such a charge, do any assert 
that those who make no pretensions 
to vital religion are often the ser- 
vants of the public ? This is admit- 
ted. But when they engage in what 
they call public service, they are 
influenced by an ultimate regard to 
some private advantage, which they 
suppose to be ‘connected with it. 
Private interest is often advanced, 
by the promotion of some _ public 
good ; in all which cases the exer- 
tions of selfish men are freely made. 
When solicited to engage in some 
new enterprise, the first inquiry with 
them is, ‘will it in any way pro- 
mote my private interest?” The 
views they have of this single point 
will govern their decision in every 
case. ‘This is characteristic of de- 
praved men, and it is decisive ev- 
idence of their self-importance. 
‘l'hey regard themselves more than 
they do any of their fellow-creatures, 
or even all of them. 

The depth of human depravity 
may be further developed, by ob- 
serving, 

4. That whole nations have been 
subjugated or miserably destroyed, 
to gratify the pride and haughtiness 
of a tew individuals, or of some one 
man. Of this fact both sacred and 
profane history furnish many mel- 
ancholy instances. ‘Thousands and 
millions of precious lives have been 
exposed to death in frightful forms, 
because some man in power has 
thirsted after dominion, or sought to 
avenge his own injured honor. When 
the pen of the historian faithfully 
delineates the characters of such 
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men, it delineates the human char. will be, that men are truly lovers of 


acter. It shows what is in the hearts 
of all men, as they are by nature, 


and what they would all manifest if 


they were only placed in circumstan- 
ces, which favored it, and restraints 
were taken off. ‘The apostle Paul 
in his letter to the Romans, has giv- 
ena faithful and vivid description 
of what depraved men will do when 
lefttothemselves. ‘* Their throat,” 
he says, ‘is an open sepulchre ; 
with their tongues they use deceit ; 
the poison of asps is under their lips; 
their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness ; their feet are swift to 
shed blood ;—destruction and mise- 
ry are in their ways; and the way 
of peace have they not known ; 
there is no fear of God before their 
eyes.” 

5. The pride and self-importance 
of men are evinced by their restless- 
ness under the events of divine pro- 
vidence. The government of Jeho- 
vah, who orders all events in infinite 
wisdom, is often arraigned by their 
unsubdued hearts, particularly as 
it relates to them and all in whom 
they have a special interest. Their 
restlessness is betrayed by murmur- 
ing language. They practically 
say, if they had the reins in their 
own hands they would govern with 
more wisdom than the Most High. 
They would order the seasons of the 
year, the seed-time and the time of 
the ingathering of the fruits of the 
earth so as to answer their own ends. 


The rain from heaven would not de-. 


scend until they were ready for its 
reception, though thousands of their 
fellow creatures might suffer for the 
want of it. If they were journey- 
ing, they would have such weather 
as might be every way favourable to 
their selfish plans, however it might 
operate against the interest and wish- 
es of others. Reader, do not feel- 
ings like these, which are often cher- 
ished and perhaps in your own 
heart, evince astonishing pride and 
haughtiness ? The appeal is made to 
your conscience, whose decision 
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themselves. 

6. The self-importance of men is 
manitested by their opposition to the 
displays of sovereign grace. 

Through the pride and loftiness of 
their hearts they oppose the purpo- 
ses of God, especially those which 
relate to the salvation of men. They 
have no pleasure in the thought of 
of entire dependance. It destroys 
the foundation of ali their vain glo- 
rying. ‘That God should claim a 
right to dispose of bis creatures as 
he sees best, and to ‘ have mercy on 
whom he will have mercy,’ is more 
than their proud hearts can endure. 
It is painful to them to hear the sen- 
timent advanced, that the salvation 
of nen is wholly of the Lord, or that 
he decides who shall be the objects 
of his mercy. They discard the on- 
ly ground of hope in the case of ru- 
ined men ; and their pride and self- 
importance are at the bottom of all 
this opposition to that sovereign 
grace of God, which saves the 
guilty. 

7. They manifest the pride of 
their hearts by refusing to acknowl- 
edge God in some of the most obvi- 
ous duties. 

God requires men to sanctify the 
sabbath and to keep it as a day of 
holy rest ; but to all who are under 
the dominion of sin, this plain and 
reasonable duty is a weariness. 
They are constantly inclined to 
spend the day, or at least some part 
of it, in serving themselves. They 
Set up their own private interest 

above the honor of God’s law, and 
the prosperity of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. This selfish and unholy 
spirit, by which they are actuated 
prevents them from drawing near un- 
to the Father of mercies, to acknowl- 
edge their dependance, to confess 
their numerous and aggravated sins, 
and to plead for pardoning mercy 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ. 
If they only had a proper sight of 
themselves, they could not retrain 
from expressing their dependance, 
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acknowledging their vileness and the 
greatness of their obligations. ‘lhe 

spontaneous language of their hearts 
would: be, ‘God be merciful to us 
sinners.’ 

In pursuing these thoughts, the 
reader has had presented to his mind 
a faint view of the pride of the hu- 
man heart. An interesting inquiry 
naturally arises, will these lofty 
looks of man ever be brought low ? 
To this inquiry an explicit answer 
will be found in the following words 
of the prophet Isaiah—‘ And the 
loftiness of man shall be bowed down 
and the haughtiness of men shall be 
made low: and the Lord alone 
shall be exalted in that day.’ 

There are two ways by which the 
lotty looks of men have been, and 
will be again brought low. One is, 
by their being made subjects of the 
grace of God and by their voluntari- 
ly bowing at the feet of Jesus Christ, 
as Saul of ‘Tarsus did, when he was 
struck down on his way to Damas- 
cus, and when this bitter enemy of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the persecutor of 
christians, cried out, ‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do? This 
happy effect is produced, in every 
instance of genuine conversion, of 
which, as we have reason to believe, 
there have been many in our day, 
and in this highly favoured land. 
The late extensive and powertul re- 
vivals of religion have greatly in- 
creased the number of praying per- 
sons. Proud and stubborn sinners 
have been converted and become as 
little children, taking a low place 
before the great and holy God. In 
the hearts of all who Lo found 
themselves ‘slain by the Jaw,’ the 
Lord alone is exalted. We hence 
may conclude, that the lofty looks 
of men will be emphatically brought 
down in the millennium, when call 
shall know the Lord from the least 
to the greatest.’ 

The other way in which the lofty 
looks of men are brought low, is by 
God’s making them monuments of 
his holy wrath, destroying all their 
hopes and driving them away in 
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their wickedness. The day of di- 
vine vengeance will certainly come 
on all those who rise up against their 
Maker, and are flattered with their 
own self-importance. It will bea 
day of unutterable anguish to those 
who contemn God ; a day in which 
they will be taught by their own sad 
experience, that their pride has 
been theirruin. When we read the 
sacred scriptures, how often does 
the following divine declaration 
meet our eye—‘* They shall know 
that am the Lord? The authority 
of Jehovah will eventually be known 
and felt by all intelligent beings,— 
his threatenings will be found to be 
real, and his power will be seen to 
be irresistible in heaven and in hell. 
The miserable end of the wicked is 
strikingly represented by the proph- 
et Malachi:——‘ Behold the day 
cometh that shall burn as an oven, 
and all the proud, yea and all that 
do wickedly shall be stubble, and 
the day that cometh shall burn 
them up, saith the Lord, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch.’ 


H. 
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Conversations with a Sick Man. 


Some time since I was called to. 
see a man in the last stage of a 
lingering complaint. Soon after my 
arrival, he requested his family to 
leave the room, that he might be 
alone with me. When the family 
had retired, he observed that he did 
not expect to live long; and then 
proceeded to acknowledge that he 
had without reason said hard and in- 
jurious things against me; for which 
he requested my forgiveness. In 
my reply, I endeavoured to show 
him his need of the forgiveness ot 
God; and not only for this, but for 
all his sins. To the correctness of 
my remarks he assented. He now 
appeared relieved from a degree 
of anxiety which was before vist 
ble upon his countenance. ‘Think- 
ing that he was perhaps flattering 
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himself with the idea, that if he died 
in peace with all around him, he 
should be safe, and knowing that his 
general conduct had been greatly at 
variance With the christian rule, I 
asked him if he thought himself pre- 
pared to die; he replied, he thought 
he was. Again I asked, do you con- 
sider yourself a believer in Christ ? 
He replied, I hope 1 am. ‘To the 
question then put, ‘Will you state 
to me the grounds of your hope ?’ 
he answered, yes. But after hesi- 
tating, and rubbing his forehead a 
few moments, he complained that he 
had been taking laudanum, and could 
not collect his thoughts then. Upon 
this, I said to him directly, you know 
that youhave no reason to believe that 
you have experienced a change of 
heart, and that you are a true be- 
liever in Christ. At this he was 
greatly agitated, and in the midst 
of a flood of tears, said with great 
emphasis, yes, I know that I have 
not experienced a change of heart, 
and that I am not a true believer in 
Christ, repeating the very words 
which I had used. 

i then asked him what he inten- 
ded to do, suggesting that he doubt- 
jess intended to do something before 
he left the world. He replied, that 
he had thought of receiving the sa- 
crament, and having his children bap- 
tized. But can you, said I, do this 
in sincerity? Will it not be mere 
formality and hypocrisy ? Yes, said 
he, again greatly agitated, it will be 
mere hypocrisy. 
again put, what then do you intend 
todo? He replied, that there was 
not any thing that he could do ; that 
he lay at the mercy of God. I then 
cautioned him against an unfounded 
reliance upon the mercy of God and 
left him. 

_ Two or three days after, he sent 
for me again. At this time he ask- 
ed me several questions respecting 


The question was © 
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the propriety of admitting uncon- 
verted persons into the Church. Af- 
ter 1 had given an answer to these 
questions, he observed that he had 
been advised to receive the sacra- 
ment, and have his children bapti- 
zed. I told him, 1 did not doubt 
but that he might find persons, who 
would administer the sacrament to 
him and baptize his children—and 
that should this be done, it might 
give him peace of mind ; but that it 
would be a false peace, and that its 
direct tendency would be to quiet 
him in his sins, and secure his eter- 
nal destruction. He replied with a 
sigh, I hope not. ; 

A few days after I called again. 
He then told me with an unusual de-. 
cision in his voice and look, that he 
had received the sacrament. I re- 
plied, that the measure did not meet 
my approbation ; but that it belong- 
ed to him to decide. He assented, 
and added that I had been faitiful. 
I then assured him, that unless some- 
thing more was done, unless he be- 
came a new creature in Christ Jesus, 
he could not enter the kingdom of 
God. He sighed, but said nothing. 
From others I learnt, that previous 
to his receiving the sacrament, he 
constantly manifested great uneas!- 
ness of mind. But afterwards, he 
appeared calm and tranquil. The 
night after my last interview with 
him, his disorder became on a sud- 
den more immediately alarming, and 
it was evident to himself that he 
could live but a short time. He was 
now very muchalarmed. Beingask- 
ed, if he had not long expected that 
he should die soon, he answered, 
that he had all along indulged a se- 
cret hope that he should recover. 
An allusion being made to his hav- 
ing received the sacrament as a prep- 
aration for death, he said, * It zs al/ 
nothing, and soon after expired. 

L. 
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IHiscelancoug. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
On Misc:Vancous Reding. 


Gop has given to man time, for 
the purpose, not of waste or trifling, 
but of intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement. It would seem then, 
we are not permitted to read any 
thing and every thing, which offers 
itself to our notice. Much of that 
which has been written, is unfit to 
be read, and to read it would be a 
waste or misapplication of time. 
To be employed in so unmeaning a 
manner, is utterly inconsistent with 
that dignity and solemn importance, 
with which we are invested, as ac- 
countable beings. Besides, every 
thing cannot be read. We should, 
therefore be under the necessity of 
making a selection of some kind or 
other, from that which has been 
written, even if it were all val- 
uable. As the fact is, concerning 
the moral, and inietlectual characier 
of books, a judicious selection be- 
comes doubly necessary, The best 
only, so far as it can be ascertained, 
of the various descriptions of recor- 
ded thought, should be perused. 

To give the reider, bv the way, 
an idea of the vast quantity of books 
m the wor!d, [ would state from Vol- 
taire, who both read and wrote— 
wrote at least as many books as any 
other person, that the longest life, if 
spent in nothing else, would not suf- 
tice to read only the histories which 
were composed in Europe, of the 
transactions of the 17th century. 
To add a fact on this topic, the new 
works published in Germany alone, 
some sixteen or eighteen years ago, 
numbered nearly 5000 in one year. 
Statements of a later date the writer 
has forgotten ; but in all probability 
the annual amount has not since de- 
creased. Such a stream, one weuld 
think, must soon deluge the world. 

As therefore, from the immense 
mass of books, a few only can be 


perused, during our short lives; let 
them, as far as possible, be of a se- 
lect kind. Miscellaneous reading, 
in the light in which it is here to be 
treated of, stands opposed, not to se- 
lect reading, nor to any systematic 
application to books, (for nothing 
should be done without system) but 
to such an application to them as is 
connected, more particularly with 
our profession, or business in life, or 
with the regular cultivation of the 
arts and sciences. All references to 
books, that are not direct to these 
latter objects, come within the mean- 
ing of the term miscellany. 

As above rema‘ked, no such mis- 
cellaneous reading, as would be a 
waste or misapplication of time, 
should be countenanced. This is the 
only general principle that need be 
stated, as to the matter of miscel- 
laneous reading. By this rule we 
should exclude, except under the re- 
strictions soon to be noticed, al! that 
which is merely foolish, immoral, 
and irreligious—whatever would per- 
vert the understanding, corrupt the 
heart, or unsettle the faith of the 
reader. Here would come under 
condemnation a great proportion of 
novels, as being scarcely any thing 
more, than the guinta essentia of 
folly and wickedness—many, many 
volumes of poetry, as possessing the 
same character,—and the various 
works, in various forms, which abet 
the cause of atheism, skepticism, lib- 
ertinism, and heresy. Here, how- 
ever, a few distinctions may be 
made. 

1. It is not the corrupting nature 
of any books, which, in itself, ren- 
ders it unlawful for us to read them; 
but the likelihood, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of their corrupting us. 
According to this rule, many books 
might be hurtful to the young, and 
to those who are not established in 
their religious principles which would 
be harmless, or even useful to per- 
sons, indifferent circumstances. The 
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hee, we know Can extract honey out 
of the same flower, from which ot her 
insects gather poison. The danger 
arising from bad books, lies chiefly 
in the moral feelings of those who 
read them, as affording excitement 
-o their sinful propensities. ‘There 
is nothing in that which is evil and 
erroneous, Which the mind would 
receive, unless the mind itself were 
either perverse, or deficient in judg- 
nent. Let the young, for instance, 
commence their reading with novels, 
plays, and worthless or corrupting 
productions of other kinds, and the 
probability is, that they will never 
relish more substantial food for the 
mind, or rather that they will never 
have much mind itself. ‘The cor- 
ruption of their morals will be fol- 
lowed by the perversion of their 
taste, and the contraction of their 
understandings. If, on the other 
hand, under the direction of wise and 
experienced persons,they commence 
their reading, with good and instruct- 
ive books, and thus become well 
settled in correct principles, the 
perusal afterwards, of books possess- 
ing a different character, would be 
attended with far less danger. If, 
for the sake of enlargement of views, 
or for some other innocent or useful 
purpose, they should consult books 
of an exceptionable moral tendency, 
they would do it with comparative 
safety, and the only teeling which 
would be excited in their minds, 
would be that of indignation, on 
meeting with representations so con- 
trary to all their early predilections, 
and views of correctness. 

It has been said, that books of a 
skeptical character, for instance, 
have by some well-meaning parents, 
been put into the hands of their chil- 
dren, in order to disgust them with 
infidelity. But very erroneously in 
my opinion. ‘The untutored un- 
sanctified mind of a child, is not so 
easily disgusted with sin and error. 
Whatever first fastens on the mind, 
is Of immense consequence, as a 
principle of continuance, and as 
‘orming the mental habits. The 


earliest impressions therefore, should 
by all means be in favor of the true 
religion. In this view, school books, 
the more they are considered, the 
more important must they appear, 
as the instruments of impressing 
truth or error on the public mind, and 
as forming a correct or vitiated taste. 
Hence we see why it is that infidels, 
and unprincipled men, are so much 
opposed to early religious instruc- 
tion. They knowthatan impression, 
in this way made, is by no means 
easily eradicated; and that it cre- 
ates often an insurmountable barrier, 
to the admission of their peculiar 
views. 

2. Another distinction, which 
may be made in regard to the books 
now mentioned is, that we are to 
consider the particular purpose, for 
which a person reads. If it be the 
gratification of guilty appetite, all 
application to such books is con- 
demneable, whether in the old or 
young, the established or unconfirm- 
ed in christian belief. Reading, 
prosecuted with such an intention, 
would be worse than useless. It 
would be directly ruinous, to all who 
should be engaged init. If the pur- 
pose be usefulness tu one’s self, or 
to others, then books otherwise im- 
proper or dangerous to be consulted, 
may be lawfully perused. There is 
an essential difference between sit- 
ting down to these books, with a se- 
cret guilty relish of their impurities, 
or their errors, and sitting down to 
them with a view to the forming of 
a correct judgment of their charac- 
ter—to the acquisition of informa- 
tion, which could not otherwise be 
obtained,—to the refutation of error, 
and to similar purposes. A person’s 
design, then, in reading books, in 
which false principles are inculca- 
ted, and of whichthe moral influence 
is pernicious, measures the proprie- 
ty of such reading. In this particu- 
lar thing, the end may be said to 
sanctify the means. ‘The teacher of 
vouth has often occasion for consult- 
ing exceptionable books, in order to 
know how to shape his instructions 
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On various topics, and to derive the 
most effectual meansof counteracting 
the arts which are employed to ruin 
the young. The theologian also, has 
much to do with the productions of 
infidels and heretics, in order to 
guard his readers or hearers against 
the false tenets. which often are so 
insidiously instilied into their minds. 
And all parents—al!l who pretend 
to information, may very properly 
know enough concerning immoral 
and irreligious books, to direct, and 
superintend the reading of their chil- 
dren. 

3. One more distinction may be 
made on this subject, and that is, it 
seems to be ina degree necessary, 
from the nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed in many books, and from the 
mixed character of books themselves, 
to come in contact with much that is 
evil. As this, in a measure, is not 
to be shunned, the wise course is to 
ascertain, how it may be best met. 
The remedy must not be, to aban- 
don all reading, but to read with 
discrimination and judgment, and 
with a sense of our accountableness 
to God. In this manner, children 
should be taught to read, and be 
learnt to distinguish between the 
good and the bad. That it is neces- 
sary to come in contact with much 
that is evil, if we read at all, no one 
can doubt. Many books there are, 
which are eminently useful, and 
whose moral influence is decidedly 
evangelical; but to come to the ex- 
act truth, it must be observed that 
perhaps none, the Bible excepted, 
are altogether free from false princi- 
ples, and a degree of improper influ- 
ence. Certainly, none of them can 
we adopt with entire confidence, as 
our guide on the subject of moral 
truth. So long as this is the case, 
we always run some risk (small it 
is acknowledged in some instances, ) 
in reading any merely human pro- 
duction. We are liable to have our 
views on some points perverted and 
variant from the scriptures of truth. 

Besides, as already hinted, the 
subjects discussed in many books 
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and they are subjects often which it 
is necessary to discuss, are of sucha 
nature as to become sources of dan- 
ger in regard to our moral feelings 
and principles. This is especially 
the case with some books of science, 

and many medical treatises. Aside 
from a portion of infidelity, which 
they voluntarily include, there is 
much delicate discussion, which they 
necessarily include. So that the lov- 
er of science, together with the phy- 
sican and surgeon, unless some sort 
of latitude be given, may not read, 
net to say Buffon and Darwin, but 
many writers who are far less glow- 
ing and eloquent than they. Fur- 
thermore, the mixed character of a 
multitude of books, as containing, to- 
gether with many excellent things, 
others that are worthless, renders 
them not a little dangerous. Yet we 
know not how to proscribe them. 
The histories of Gibbon and Hume 
must be read, notwithstanding their 
infidelity. We must be conversant 
with the great English moralists, and 
didactic writers of a former age, 
notwithstanding their weighty omis- 
sion of evangelical topics —their oc- 
casional defence of unsound princi- 
ples, and the interest which they 
give to many of the trifles and van- 
ities of life, to the exclusion of high- 
er good. Those journalists in Great 
Britain, who at this day, are giving 
such a tone to the literary mind, and 
whose dictation in the republic of 
letters is felt as far as the English 
language is known, must be perused; 

although in many of them there is 
as much poison as sweetness, and as 
much perversion of mind in some 
respects, as there is expansion of 
views in others. Besides, who will 
deny the man of taste his Shak- 

speare, and Dryden, and Pope—his 
Scott and Byron, though there 1s 
much—much in them which is evil. 

And finally, we know not how to 
prevent the ripe scholar, and even 
the beardless boy, from poring overt 
the masterly productions of Greece 
and Rome, in which the mind is in 
dangerof being fascinated with the 
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fictions of an elegant but unhallowed 
mythology, and of being absorbed in 
a train of sentiments, which, in many 
‘nstances, have no congeniality with 
the religion of the gospel. 

On the subject of pernicious books, 
these distinctions, it is conceived, 
are properly made, if we admit ex- 
tensive reading at all. All weak, 
immoral and licentious works, except 
under the views above mentioned, 
are precluded on the principle of wast- 
ing tine. All others, of course, are 
admitted, though we should be wise 
in making such a selection, even of 
these, as to include only the best of 
every kind. 

The general object or end aimed 
at, in this species of reading, would 
seem next to deserve a few consider- 
ations. 

1. Miscellaneous reading should 
not be made an end in itself. In- 
deed, this should not be the case 
with any reading. A person who 
devours books from morning to night, 
or from night to morning, as 1s some- 
times the fact, and has no other pur- 
pose in view, except the immediate 
gratification he receives, is general- 
ly a very useless character. He 
might as well be engaged in any oth- 
er pursuit, though of a less intellect- 
ual nature, so faras the real improve- 
ment of his mind is concerned. As 
we include in miscellaneous read- 
ing, that which is separate from our 
professional studies, it is of course, 
not to be made an end in itself. It 
s to be engaged in, as auxiliary to 
those studies. From a fondness for 
general reading, many indeed neg- 
lect-the means of advancing them- 
selves in an acquaintance with their 
particular avocations, or with the 
more substantial parts of learning. 
They omit that appropriateness of 
application—that definite, well-cho- 
sen course of reading, which such 
an advancement demands. This is 
always an evil, for which the gratifi- 
vation afforded by general reading, 
cannot well compensate. Let it have 
only its due place, in a regular sys- 
‘em of intellectual application. 
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2. In agreement with the above, 
it may be observed, that miscellane- 
ous reading should be pursued with a 
view, to enrich the mind with vari- 
ous knowledge. This, from its na- 
ture, it is calculated to do. It is it- 
self various; and the result is design- 
ed to be a desirable variety, richness 
and copiousness in the mind’s re- 
sources. Combinations of various 
substances, as we find in medicine, 
often produce an effect, which cannot 
be produced by a single article. 
Thus mixed or general reading is 
designed to give to the mind a rich 
and fair assemblage of various knowl- 
edge—affording ita range over the 
wide fields both of nature and art, 
where it may cull every sweet it 
loves—delighting its taste with the 
brightest creations of genius and fan- 
cy—-satisfying its curiosity with 
things new and wonderful—and ex- 
tending its enquiries into all subjects 
of importance, whether they relate 
to earth or heaven. 

3. Occasional relaxation of the 
mind, and thus a preparation for at- 
tending with greater effect to sever- 
er studies, is in part, an object to 
be aimed at in miscellaneous read- 
ing. Such reading is a diversion to 
the mind, while at the same time it 
enriches it, and adds to its decora- 
tions. Certainly nothing is lost by 
allowing it such a diversity of action. 
The mind, we are frequently told, is 
like a bow, losing its proper elasti- 
city if it be constantly bent. It 
needs unbending at times. The 
comparatively smail effort which is 
put forth in such an occasional ap- 
plication to books, is a preparation 
fur those studies which task it to a 
greater extent, and which make a 
large demand on its patience and 
powers. It is a judicious reserva- 
tion of its strength for those severer 
applications, which are required by 
our professional avocations, or by 
the regular cultivation of the arts 
and sciences. It is the means of 
giving facility and expertness to 
it, in attempting those applications. 
Such an object is not unworthy of 
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any mind; and while it combines 
both pleasure and improvement, it 
helps to advance us in the great de- 
signs of our present existence. 

4. Itshould be a commanding ob- 
ject in the intellectual pursuit here 
recommended, to lay under contri- 
bution all that may be so acquired, 
to the service of God and religion. 
In every buman pursuit, this is scrip- 
turally required to be an ultimate de- 
sign,and as much so in this, asin any 
other. The having such an end con- 
stantly in view, will give to the em- 
ployment an emphasis and meaning; 
and will excite in the subjects an 
untiring energy, inorder to profit by 
the opportunities they may enjoy. 
Collecting from a thousand sources 
the fruits of an indefatigable indus- 
try, they will turn all to the further- 
ance of the most precious interests, 
whether of time or eternity. Such 
a purpose kept in view, will give to 
these various collections of differ- 
ent moral or intellectual worth in 
themselves, one definite aspect of 
dignity, and sanctity, and beauty. 
Let the miscellaneous reader pro- 
pose to himself such an end, and it 
will impart form and consistency to 
an employment, which otherwise 
would be far less important. 

Having considered the matter and 
general object of miscellaneous read- 
ing, a few thoughts are due to the 
manner, in which it should be con- 
ducted. 

One thing here important, relates 
to the proportion of time which may 
be profitably devoted to this employ- 
ment. Persons in different situa- 
tious in life, will judge differently 
on this subject, and will be directed 
accordingly. ‘This is not a point to 
be settled theologically, except that 
we may claim for it the general in- 
junction of christianity, ‘doall things 
to the glory of God’—devote all 
your time to his glory. Some have 
more, others have less leisure, for 
iniscellaneous reading, and some 
have not any, unless it be a few oc- 
casional moments, which, since it ts 
all they have, should be improved 
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by looking into the precious book of 
God. There are none who are ab- 
solutely unable to rescue from cares 
and business, a little time for this 
purpose and perhaps for a small por- 
tion at least, of other religious read- 
ing. Some people have an aston- 
ishing fondness for general reading, 
others possess little or none at all. 
But neither too much nor too little 
time should be given to it—too much 
or too little, I mean as measured by 
the claims which our various duties 
make upon us. Most persons, how- 
ever, are far from being particular 
on this subject ; and they read some- 
times when they should not, and 
omit to read when they might, with 
profit. They indulge themselves in 
reveries, when they might be acqui- 
ring knowledge. 

In general, it is best to pursue the 
kind of reading spoken of, in broken 
intervals——during those short peri- 
ods which cccur between the dis- 
charge of one regular duty and the 
return of another ; or more general- 
ly, at seasons when the mind is unfit 
for severe applications. ‘Thus we 
shall make the most of our opportu- 
nities, and gather up, as was said of 
Wesley, Whitefield and their asso- 
ciates while at the university, all the 
scraps of time, so that none of if 
shall be lost. If my limits permit- 
ted, many other names might be 
mentioned, and instances produced, 
in which the value of time was in 
this way appreciated, and which 
might well surprize only moderate 
laraae of learning. One instance 
only shall be adverted to and that in 
the language of another. * Pliny the 
elder,’ says Zimmerman, ‘ devoted 
every moment of his life to learning. 
A person read to him during his 
meals ; and he never travelled with 
out a book, and a portable writins 
desk by his side. He made extract’ 
from every work he read; and 
scarcely conceiving himself alivé 
while his faculties were absorbed i” 
sleep, endeavored by his diligence 
to double the duration of his ex! 
tence.” 
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Another thing important on this 
subject, relates to the system, which 
-¢ would be well to pursue in the 
employment itself, to the proper 
order of subjects, and the proportion 
of attention which is due to the dif- 
ferent descriptions of miscellaneous 
reading. Some reference to system, 
and to the order of subjects it would 
be desirable to have, so that a con- 
tinual advance may be made in in- 
formation, and so that the mind may 
observe some regularity in the de- 
velopement of its powers. Here the 
young especially, would need a 
guide, por can it be judicious in any, 
before the acquisition of sufficient 
introductory knowledge and of ele- 
mentary principles, to plunge into 
the abstruse discussions of philoso- 
phy, and the perplexing subtleties of 
metaphysics. Following some suit- 
able order, in this species ot read- 
ing, we may store away in the mind 
every new item of knowledge in its 
proper place,where it may be ready 
for use and where it may be conven- 
iently found when wanted. It is an 
evil with many general readers, that 
they read indiscriminately, and with 
no sort of regard to any mental ar- 
rangement. It matters not with them 
whether they can ever recal an idea 
which they once possessed, or 
whether they can ever turn it toa 
good account. Swallowing down 
together novels, romances, plays, 
poetry, divinity, philosophy and met- 
aphysics—arguments and sophisms-- 
reasoning and nonsense—facts and 
sentiment—truth and error—good and 
bad—-it becomes a_ heterogeneous 
mass, crude, shapeless, deformed and 
useless. The morbid appetite of such 
readers continually requires some- 
thing newer ; and to ruminate on ac- 
quisitions already made, is with 
them as Shakspeare says concern- 
ing something similar, 


to hang 


Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 
In monumental mockery. 
[Indeed with some great readers, to 
think at all, is a practice altogteher 
© bsolete. 


VoL. V.—No. 2 11 
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As to the proportion which is due 
to the different descriptions of mis- 
cellaneous reading, the different par- 
ticular designs which people have 
in view will be their guide; although 
as we are accountable beings, and 
destined to exist in a future eternal 
world, that department which must 
be considered as the most congenial 
with our circumstances, is the didac- 


tic and serious. Works that treat of 


the great principles of morality and 
religion, especially of revealed re- 
ligion, deserve a tull share of our at- 
tention. 

[ would sum up these remarks in 
stating the uses, so far as they can be 
distinguished from what has already 
been said of miscellaneous reading, 
especially when conducted on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

One use of it is, to add to the 
mind’s capablities and vigor. It is 
a pleasant and useful employment 
of the mind at times when it might 
otherwise be vacant or dissipated or 
lost in musing or engaged in mis- 
chief. It is an exercise which 
strengthens the intellect, while it 
seems only to give it play and amuse- 
ment. Indeed any exercise of the 
understanding is important, as form- 
ing its habits and increasing its keen- 
ness and its confidence in its own 
resources. 

Another use of miscellaneous read- 
ing is to liberalize and expand the 
views. This it can hardly fail to do 
if conducted only with ordinary 
judgment. A person’s views of men 
and manners, of life and its concerns 
and duties, and of the various ob- 
jects of knowledge, receive an en- 
largement trom miscellaneous read- 
ing which can be derived from no 
other source. Such reading con- 
ducts us over a much larger field 
than travel or observation can. It 
carries us not only over all the face 
of the earth, but through all periods 
of time. Less accuracy than that 
derived from observation may be the 
result in particular instances, but a 
much larger compass will be inclu- 
ded in the mind’s survey. More 































































































propitious must it be in this respect, 
than an exclusive application to a 
few particular branches of knowl- 
edge,where the mind, though attain- 
ing often to 2 wonderful degree of 
acuteness, and precision, and re- 
search in the isolated articles em- 
braced, is in danger of being unduly 
contracted. in relation to others, as 
it will be aptto be but little inform- 
ed, with regard to the objects of 
knowledge in general. The utility 
of this species of reading in liberal- 
izing and expanding the mind, must 
be confessed to be great, since such 
an effect on the mind itseif, is in the 
highest degree important. Liberal 
and enlarged views adorn the human 
character. 

Another use of miscellaneous read- 
ing, Is to prepare us to meet the 
various exigencies of our situation, 
in regard to the business of instruc- 
tion, the communication of knowl- 
edge in other forms, and similar pur- 
poses. How this is a result of that 
application to books treated of in 
this paper, is sufficiently obvious, 
from what has been already remark- 
ed. 

One other use of such reading, 
when properly condncted, is to sup- 
ply the mind with many and vari- 
ous considerations, enlorcing the gen- 
eral importance of virtue, and relli- 
vion, and the necessity of personally 
cultivating them. From this source, 
the pious in particular, derive argu- 
ments to strengthen their holy reso- 
lutions, and to establish and encour- 
age themselves in ways of well-do- 
ing. B.N. 
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On the depressed state of Jewish females, 
and the recent Cfforts | for their relief, 
through the medium. of Female Charita- 
ble Societies 


Daucurers of Zion!—from whose hum- 
bled brow 

The glory hath departed,—who in woe, 

Deep solitude, and long-enduring night 

Weep,—-as when erst by Babel’s stream 
ye pourd 

A captive’s tears- 
deem’d 


-ve whom high prophets 


Poetry. 
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The brightness of that gem which God had 
chos’n 

From all the earth for kis pecnliar care,— 

The cherish’d beauty of the favor'd tribes-— 

How are ye fall’n!—How is the ‘ most 
fine gold 

Dim,’ and defac’d. 


Not thus your abject state 

When she who ’neath Moust Ephraim’s 
spreading palin 

Dwelt, judge of Israel,—when with heart 
inspir’d 

She rats’d the glittering spear, and war- 
like shield 

*Gainst mighty Moab,—while her raptur’d 


harp 

Resounding strains of victory, woke the 
pride 

Of sucient Kishon.—Not, when Hannah’s 
prayer : 


Had pow’r with God;—nor when the 
seraph guest 

Gleam’d on her eye, who bore that man 
of strength 

Whom with shorn locks, and orbs bereft 
of day, 

Philistia feared.—Not thus when Anna 
breath’d 

Unceasing supplications,— bowing neath 

The temple arch ;—nor when the wither’d 
aruis 

Of the glad mother of that ‘voice which 
cry’d 

In Judah’s wilderness,’ exulting clasp’d 

The babe of promise.—Not when Ga- 
briel’s wing 

Descending, Heaven’s high salutation bore 

To Mary,—when her ‘ soul did magnify 

Jehovah ;’-—when from her star-gilded cell 

Came forth with silent course and shroud- 
ed beam 

The Sun of Righteousness.— 


The path ye knew 

Of Him,—that Man oft Grief, —who with 
meek heart 

‘Came to his own, and they receiv'd him 
not.’— 

Ye minister’d unto bim,—when he found 

No home, to which the rav’ning bird ot 
night, 

Or the rude fox might hie. 
band 

Deserted him in peril,—but ye stood 

Ou Calvary’s brow,—4rin ‘by his awful 
cross, 

When the earth rock'd,—when the por: 
tentous skies 

Gave sign of horror—and the sheeted 
dead 

Forsook their seputchres.— Ye tohis tomb, 

Bearing perfumes to strew that mournful 
bed, 

Came—ere the rising morn.—Ye came,— 
and wept 

Because ye found hiin not.—Ye did not 
know 

Until angelic tones your grief dispell’d, 


-Hlis chosen 




















That Earth in her dark prison might not 
hold 

The King of Glory.—Still ye bend and 
weep, 


Sad daughters of Jerusalem !—but who 
Wiil heed your sorrows ?—On the lonely 


gale 

Of Gilead breathes no balm :—no healer 
wakes 

The slumbering echoes.—To the grave ye 
haste,— 

Not where Messiah rests,—not where the 
hope 

Of Resurrection soothes the trance of 
fear,— 

Not where some pitying seraph upward 
points 


To an ascended Saviour. 


—Who are these! 
Like angel spirits, clad in mortal robes, 
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Rising to comfort you?—Say! who are 
these 

In shining raiment,—at the gate of death 

Diffusing light? 


The Daughters of the Cross’ 

They seek the ;eace of .Zion,—they be- 
hold 

With sister’s love the persecuted seed 

Of Abraham—*“ Friend of God.” —Haste 
teen, arise, — 

Shine forth, Oi Zion !—for thy light hath 
coue,— 

And He who is thy glory shall disperse 

The cloud that covers thee,—invest thy 
brow 

With its forgotten diadem,—and bid 

Thy lyre no more reluctant, swell the 
song 


Of Earth's Salvation. El. 
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Kievicwu of Pew Publications. 


An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press, and for General Liberty: 
to which are prefixed, Remarks on 
Bishop Horsley’s Sermon, preach- 
ed on the 30th of January, 1793. 
By Ropert Hart, M. A. The 
Sixth Edition with corrections. 
London, 1821. 


Tue name of Robert Hall, has 
long been familiar to the christian 
public in this country, as a powerful 
and eloquent writer on religious sub- 
jects. ‘hat our readers may see 
him in asomewhat different depart- 
ment and that they may have a spe- 
cimen of his productions on other 
topics, we propose to turn their at- 
tention at present to his * Apology 
for the Freedom of the Press.’ And 
in doing this, we are not wandering 
from our appropriate province as 
Christian Spectators ; for it will be 
recollected that our religious liberty 
rests upon our civil liberty, and that 
the overthrow of the latter has ever 
been the sure precursor of the des- 
truction of the former. Hence, what- 
ever relates to the great principles 
of either, cannot fail to be universal- 
ly and permanently interesting. The 
topics which Mr. Hall discusses in 
the brief work before us, are those 


which have employed the largest por- 
tion of the active intellect of the peo- 
ple of England from tbe period ot 
the Commonweaith. Ever since the 
restoration brought back the three 
branches of the constitution of that 
kingdom and the revolution proved 
the mightiness of public opinion, a 
decided disposition has been exhib- 
ited to remould many of its parts. 
Theories of reform have been pro- 
posed, advocates entisted, parties 
proclaimed, unti! now, no thinking 
man is allowed to arrive at the term 
when the law pronounces us, enter- 
ed upon the years of discretion, with- 
out being imbued with hereditary 
attachments to the whig or tory side. 

‘We are so little like'v, from our 
love of republican institutions, to be 
accounted fair judges in a controver- 
sy Which opposes Locke to Paley that 
we do not feel disposed, in reviewing 
these pages, toenter warmly into the 
matter, but rather to wave the ex- 
pression of our own opinion on most 
ofthe points discussed, Every { ond 
of freedom must however, naturolly 
be deeply interested in its cause Up} 
on each continent—but as the con- 
test is Sometimes more about the ap- 
plication of principles then their ac- 
tual trutb, we intend now to content 
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ourselves with looking at the adverse 
parties as upon a field of tournament 
where we are to see feats of prow- 
ess, not of bloodshed. 

‘There is policy too in this course, 
as it may save us from the risk of 
having our critical infallibility doubt- 
ed; for our readers have already 
made up their minds upon most ques- 
tions of state, and would not be af- 
fected by a declaration of our opin- 
ion upon points similar to the one so 
often investigated-—and which comes 
into view in these pages—namely, 
whether Mr. Pitt’s garlier or later 
attachments were most conducive to 
the public interest. We propose to 
do little more than exhibit the abili- 
ty with which this treatise 1s written 
and to transcribe some of the elo- 
quent passages in which it abounds. 

It was first published in 1793, 
when Mr. Pitt enforced the laws re- 
lating to the liberty of the press with 
a severity unknown to the less bold 
spirit of his predecessors in office. 
At this period our author states, that 
“Mr. Holt, a printer, at Newark, 
was imprisoned in Newgate for two 
years, for reprinting verbatim, an 
address to the people on reform, 
which was sanctioned for certain, and 
probably written by the Duke of 
Richmond and Mr. Pitt.”? Indig- 
nant at such attacks upon the free 
expression of opinion, Mr. Hall sent 
forth the work which we proceed to 
analyze. It was issued from the 
press during the last year in a sixth 
edition under such circumstances that 
we suppose our readers will feel obli- 
ved.to us for noticing it,as if it were a 
new publication.—It contains abun- 
dant proof that Englishmen have al- 
ways taken the privilege of com- 
plaining, even if not listened to, how- 
ever our author says—that ‘‘with res- 
pect to the following apology for the 
‘veedom of the press, he begs leave 
to claim the reader’s indulgence to 
its numerous imperfections, and 


hopes he will, recollect as an excuse 

fur the warmth of his expressions, it 

is an eulogium on a dead friend.” 
The first section is ** On the right 


[F'rs. 


of public discussion’’—in which 
among other things we find the fol- 
lowing wise remark :— 


The most capital advantage an enlight- 
ened people can enjoy, is the liberty of 
discussing every subject which can fall 
within the compass of the human mind: 
while this remains freedom will flourish; 
but should it be lost or impaired, its prin- 
ciples will neither be well understood nor 
long retained. To render the magistrate 
a judge of truth, and engage his authority 
in the suppression of opinions, shews an 
inattention tothe nature and design of po- 
litical society. When a nation forms a 
government, it is nct wisdom but power, 
which they place in the hands of the ma- 
gistrate ; from whence it follows, bis con- 
cern is only with those objects which pow- 
ercan operate upon. On this account the 
administration of justice, the protection of 
property, and the defence of every mem- 
ber of the community from violence and 
outrage, fall naturally within the province 
of the civil ruler, for these may all be ac- 
complished by power; but an attempt te 
distinguish truth from error, and to coun- 
tenance one set of opinions to the preju- 
dice of another, is to apply power ina 
manner mischievous and absurd. To com- 
prehend the reasons on which the right of 
publi¢ discussion is founded, it is requisite 
to remark the difference between senti- 
ment and conduct. The behaviour of men 
in society will be influenced by motives 
drawn from the prospect of good or evil: 
here then is the proper department of gov- 
ernment, as it is capable of applying that 
good andevil by which actions are de- 
termined. Truth, on the contrary, is 
quite of a different nature, being support- 
ed only by evidence, and, as when this is 
represented we cannot withhold our cou- 
sent, so where this is wanting, no power 
or authority can command it.—p. 2. 


The author proceeds in the sec: 
ond section to censure those ‘* asso- 
ciations’’? which were formed during 
the period of the greatest alarm from 
the French Revolution to strengthen 
the hands of government. Though 
the subject be of local and tempora- 
ry interest, the principles ilustrated 
are important and salutary. 

The third section discusses the 
question of “ Reform in Parliament.’ 
Upon a matter so often set forth in 
elaborate argument and eloquent 
declamation, we shall only aim at 
putting our readers into possession 
of some of our author’s views by the 
following extract :—- 
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The theory of the English Constitution 
presents three independent powers; the 
King as executive head, with a negative in 
the legislature, an hereditary house of 
Peers, and an assembly of commons who 
are appointed to represent the nation at 
large. From this enumeration it ts plain 
the people of England can have no liber- 
ty, that is, no share in forming, the laws, 
but what they exert through the medium 
of the last of those houses; nor then, but 
in proportion to its independence of the 
other. The independence, therefore, of 
‘he House of Commons, ts the column on 
which the whole fabric of our liberty rests. 
Lepresentation may be considered as com- 
plete when it collects to a sufficient extent, 
and transmits with perfect fidelity, the real 
sentiments of the people; bui this it may 
fail of accomplishing through various cau- 
ses, If its electors, are but a handful of 
people, and of a peculiar order and des- 
cription ; if its duration is sufficient to 
enable it to imbibe the spirit of a corpo- 
ration; if its integrity be corrupted by 
treasury influence, or warped by the 
prospect of places and pensions; it may 
by these means, not only fail of the end of 
its appoiutment, but faltinto such an en- 
tire dependance on the executive branch 
as to become a most dangerous instrument 
of arbitrary power. The usurpation of 
the Emperors at Rome would not have 
been safe, unless it had concealed itself 
behind the formalities of a Senate. 

The confused and inadequate state of 
our representation, at present, is too obvi- 
ous to escape the attention of the most 
vareless observer. While through the fluc- 
tuation of buman affairs, many towns ofan- 
cient note have fallenintodecay,and the in- 
crease of commerce has raised ubscure ham- 
‘etstosplendourand distinction, the state of 
representation standing still amidst these 
vast changes, points back to an order of 
things, which no longer subsists. ‘The op- 
ulent towns of Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Leeds, sendno members to Parlia- 
ment; the decayed boroughs of Cornwall 
appoint a multitude of representatives. 
Od Sarum sends two members, though 
there are not more than one or two fami- 
fies reside in it. The disproportion of 
‘hose who vote for represeutalives and the 
people at large is so great that the ma- 


jority of our Hlouse of Commons is chosen 


hy less than eight thousand in a kingdom 
consisting of as many millions. Mr. Burgh, 
in his excellent political disquisitions, has 
made avery laborious calculation on this 
jead, trom which it appears that the af- 
‘airs of this great empire are decided by 
(he suffrages of between five and six thou- 
‘and electors ; so that our representation 
instead of being co-extended with the peo- 
ple, fails of this in a proportion that is tru- 
y enormous, The qualifications, more- 
ver, that confer the right of election are 
Iprictous and irreealar. In some places. 
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it belongs to the corporation, or to those 
whom they think proper to make free: in 
some, to every house-keeper; in others, 
it is attached to a particular estate, whove 
proprietor is absolute lord of the borough 
of which he makes his advantage, by rep- 
resenting it himse'f, or disposmeg of it to 
the best bidder. ln counties, the right of 
election is annexed only to one kind of 
property, that of freehold; the proprietor 
of copy hold jand being entirely deprived 
of it, though his political situaticn is pre- 
cisely the same. 

The consequence of this perplexity in 
the qualifications of electors is often a te- 
dious scrutiny and examination before a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
prolonged to such a length, that there is 
no time when there are not some boroughs 
entirely unrepresented. ‘These gross de- 
fects in our representation bave stryek all 
sensible men very forcibly ; even Mir. Pa- 
ley, a courtly writer in the main, declares 
the bulk of the inhabitants of this country 
have little more concern in the appoint- 
ment of parliament tnan the subjects of 
the Grand Seignior at Constantinople. 

On the propriety of the several plans 
which have been proposed to remedy 
these evils, it is not tor me to decide; I 
shall choose rather to point out two gen- 
eral principles which ought, in my opin- 
ion, to pervade every plan of parliament- 
ary reform; the first of whichiespects the 
mode of election, the second, the inde- 
pendence of the elected. In order to give 
the people a true representation, let its 
basis be enlarged, and the duration of par- 
liaments shortened.—p. 27, 


In considering the situation of 
Parliament, this author makes some 
remarks, which, now that the flame 
of party spirit has subsided in our 
own country, it may be of importance 
for us to remember, that we may 


steadfastly oppose all attempts to 
relumine it:— 


“Freedom is supposed by some to de- 
rive great security from the existence ot a 
regular Opposition; an expedient which is 
in my opinion, both the offspring and 
cherisher of faction. That a minister 
should be opposed, when his measures are 
destructive to his country, can admit of 
no doubt; that a systematic opposition 
should be maintained against any man, 
merely as a minister, without regard to 
the principles he may profess.or the meas- 
ures he may propose, which is intended 
by a reguiar opposition, appears tome a 
most corrupt and unprincipled maxim. 
When a legislative assembly is thus throw n 
into parties, distinguished by no leading 
principle, however warm and animated 
their debates, it is plain they display only 
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a struggle for the emoluments of office. 
This the people discern, and in conse- 
quence listen with very little attention to 
the representations of the minister on the 
one hand, or the minority on the other; 
being persuaded the only real difference 
between them is, that the one is anxious 
to gain what the other is anxious to keep. 
Ifa measure be good, it is ofno importance 
to the nation from whom it proceeds ; yet 
will it be esteemed by the opposition a 
point of honor not to let it pass without 
throwing every obstruction in its way. If 
we listen to the minister for the time being, 
the nation is always flourishing and happy ; 
if we hearkento the opposition,itisachance 
if it be not onthe brink of destruction. In 
an assembly convened to deliberate on 
the affairs of a nation, how disgusting to 
hear the members perpetually talk of their 
connections, and their resolution to aet 
with a particular set of men, when if they 
have happened by chance to vote accord- 
ing to their convictions, half their speech- 
es are nade up of apologies for a conduct 
so new and unexpected. When they see 
men united, whoagree ip nothing but their 
hostility to the minister, the people fall at 
first into amazement and_  irresolution; 
till perceiving political debate 1s a mere 
scramble for profit and power, they en- 
deavor to become as corrupt as their bet- 
ters. It is not in that roar of faction which 
deafens the ear and sickens the heart, the 
still voice of liberty is heard. She turns 
from the disgusting scene, and regards 
these strugglesas thepangs and convulsions 
in which she is doomed to expire.—p. 38. 


Elementary treatises on time, mention 
various arrangements and divisions, but 
none have ever touched on the chronolo- 
gy of statesmen. These are a generation 
who measure their time not so much by 
the revolutions of the sun, as by the revo- 
lutions of power. There are two eras 
particularly marked in their calendar ; the 
one the period they are in the ministry, 
and the other when they are out: which 
have a very different effect on their senti- 
ments and reasoning. ‘Their course com- 
mences in the character of friends to the 
people, whose grievances they display 
in all the colors of variegated diction. 
But the moment they step over the threshs 
old of St. James’, they behold every 
thing in anew light; the taxes seem les- 
sened—the people rise from their depress- 
ion, the nation Rourishes in peace and 
plenty, and every attempt at improve- 
ment is like heightening the beauties of par- 
adise, or mending the air of elysium.--p. 46. 


From these topics Mr. Tf. ad- 
vances to discuss the natural rights 
which belong to every member of 
society. ‘These he compares to the 
primary qualities of matter which 
ean be neither increased nor dimin- 
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ished. He heads the chapter as, ‘‘On 
Theories and the Rights of Man.” 
In the course of it he denies that Mr. 
Paine was the author of a system, 
which Sydney and Locke proclaim- 
ed, and speaks in the following lan- 
guage of the most formidable oppo- 
nent of the principles he advocates: — 


These are the views which distinguish 
the political writings of Mr. Burke, an aa- 
thor whose splendid and unequalled pow. 
ers have given a vogue and fashion to cer- 
tain tenets which, from any other pen 
would have appeared abject and con. 
temptible. In the field of reason the en- 
counter would vot be difficult, but who 
can withstand the fascination and magic 
of his eloquence? ‘The excursions of his 
genius are immense. His imperial fancy 
has laid all nature under tribute, and has 
collected riches from every scene of the 
creation, and every walk of art. His cu. 
logium on the Queen of France is a mas- 
ter piece of pathetic composition; so 
select are its images, so fraught with ten- 
derness and so rich with colors “dipt in 
heaven”, that he who can read it without 
rapture, may have merit as a reasoner, but 
must resign all pretensions to taste and 
sensibility. His imaginaticn is in truth 
only too prolific: a world of itself, where 
he dwells in the midst of chimerical 
alarms, is the dupe of bis own enchant- 
ments, and starts, like Prospero, at the 
spectres of his own creation. Lis intel- 
lectual views in general, however, are 
wide and variegated rather than distinet; 
and the light he has let in on the British 
constitution in particular, resembles the 
colored effulgence of a painted medium, a 
kind of mimie twilight, solemn and svcth 
ing tothe senses; but better fitted for orna 
ment than use.—p. 49. 


We must resist the strong. desire 
we feel to give our author’s thoughts 
in his own glowing language; and 
refer our readers to the treatise itseli 
for sentiments worthy of the admirable 
medium in which they are conveyed. 

We pass over the fifth section 
which embraces a brief but excellent 
defence of ‘‘the Dissenters ;’’and re- 
mark upon the sixth and last, enti- 
tied—** On the causes of the present 
discontents’’, that it sets forth evil: 
which from the year 1793 hav 
grown upon the British people, unt: 
now it is in vain to say what human 
nature will not endure; so far have 
the burdens increased beyond wha’ 
was then imagined the limit of su 
ferance, 
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The preponderating influence of 
the crown, tue weight of taxation, the 
miseries of the people, are touched 
upon with an eloquence of which our 
extracts are a sufficient attestation. 
When Mr [all discusses principles 
it requires noapology that we do not, 
a(ter the fashion of some Reviewers 
prefer publishing our own disquisi- 
tions rather than his; but perbaps 
we ought to explain, why we draw so 
largely from a work which sbould be 
read by all who can be attracted by 
political wisdom, or the classical ex- 
pression of it. We cannot explain 
the reason without laying a censure 
on our countrymen, not less deserv- 
ed than dishonoring. We fear that 
this publication will not be issued 
{rom our press and naturalized among 
us; while no tale abounding in in- 
ramous description, like Anastasius, 
and no poem furnishing blasphemy 
like Cain,can see the light in England 
without being hung up in our book 
shops to gratify the taste of our read- 
ing population. If the place were 
confided to us, we would willingly 
be keepers of conscience fo our book- 
sellers, and indoctrinate them into 
some very plain rules of casuistry, 
which should describe the reprinter 
and vender of immoralities as res- 
ponsible for the poison he circulates. 

jut after all, our publishers are 
oily purveyors for the public taste, 
and but in part create the craving 
they supply. Mr. Hall’s earlier ser- 
inons have beenrepublished here in 
two editions, and are admired by all 
vho love to see genius and religion 
enshrined together; but his more re- 
cent ‘Sermon on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte,” though issued 
irom the Boston press, cannot now, 
we are told, be found in the largest 
city in the country.* Perhaps else- 
where the call has been more fre- 
quent tor a tract which we count one 
4 the most eloquent discourses in 


“A friend recently informed us that af- 
‘era most diligent search a short time 
“ince, be was unable to find a single copy 


of ~- Sermon in the,the city of New- 
ork 
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the form of a sermon, which is im- 
mortalized in the English tongue. 

It is deeply interesting to observe 
a man of Mr. Hall!’s intellectuel stat- 
ure, retreating from the crowds of 
political combatants, among whom 
he might walk in his giant strength 
and declining worldly distinction, 
for the sake of carrying the gospel 
to the wayward and ignorant and 
wicked, among the pent-up popula- 
tion of Leicester. We talk of the 
sel{-sacrificing spirit of Howard; but 
here are intellectual sacrifices, the 
amount of which some of our readers 
may imagine, and which suppose a 
reach of moral elevation becoming 
one, who is the servant of Him ‘who 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.’ 

The Christian Guardian for Janu- 
ary 1822, has exclaimed loudly 
against Mr. Hall’s republication of 
this ‘Apology for the freedom of 
the press;’ and it may amuse our 
readers to hear how he replies to the 
sentiments they express; the chief 
force of which depend upon the sup- 
posed incongruity between his wri- 
ting upon political matters and fu'fil- 
ling his duty as a minister of the 
Gospel. 

In a letter to the Editor of the 
Leicester Chronicle, dated Feb. 5, 
1822, he says:——- 


Had I never written the original pamph- 
let, the same motives which made me re- 
luctant to reprint, might probably have 
prevented my writing it; but since there 
is nota principle init which I can con- 
scientiously retract, and my silence has 
occasioned numerous misrepresentations 
and mistakes, the fair and manly part was 
doubtless to republish it. 

But a minister of the gospel, it seems, is 
on no occasion to meddle with party pol- 
itics How exactly this maxim was ad- 
hered to at the commencement of the late 
war, when military banners were conse- 
crated, and the people every where sum- 
moned to arms 


By pulpit drum ecclesiastic 
Beat with fist instead of stick, 


must be fresh in the recollection of my 
readers. 

The men who, in the garbof clergymen, 
bustle at electioneering meetings, for- 
sooth, are not really such, but merely as- 
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sume the disguise of that holy order, since 
it would be ancandid to suppose they can 
so universaliy lose sight of what is befitting 
ministers of the Gospel. 

The venerable beach of Bishops, who 
sit in the House of Lords, either attend in 
silent pomp.without iaking any part in the 
deliberatioas, or they violate the charac- 
ter of Ministers of the Gospel. We must 
have been grossiy imposed upon by the 
public prints, which informed us of the 
clergy of a whole arch-deaconry or dio- 
cese, meeting to petition Parliament a- 
gainst the Catholic claims, since they 
could never, with one consent depart so 
far from the decorum of Ministers of the 
Gospel : 

The plain state of the case is, not that 
the writer is offended at my meddling 
with politics——but that [ have meddled on 
the wrongside. Hadthe same mediocri- 
ty of talent been exerted iu eulogizing the 
measures of ministers, his greetings would 
have been as lond as his inveetive ts bit- 
ter, But it was exerted to expose public 
abuses, to urge the necessity of reform, 
and lay open the tergiversation of the 
heaven-born Minister and Sunday Duel- 
list, who, after devoting the day of rest to 
deeds of blood, has by a strange fatality, 
obtaineda sort of political beatification. 
Hine ille lachryme ! 

‘Be (the author of the apology) pleads’ 
savs the reviewer, ‘for Annual Parliaments, 
for Universal Suffrage, for the unfettered 
publication of every kind of blasphemy, 
for the exclusion of the relatives of Nuble- 
men from the House of Commons, for the 
overthrow of all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments and for the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple.’ ‘In what part of the sacred volume’ 
he adds, ‘ he has discovered the least 
sanction for any one of these notions, we 
are at a loss to imagine.’ The fatuity of 
this remark baffles all description. For 
why may | not retort his own language 
and say--this author pleads for Septennial 
Pariiaments, for limited suffrage, for the 
admission of the relatives of Noblemen to 
the House of Commons, and for the sup- 
port of ecclesiastical establishments, but 
in what part of the sacred volume be finds 
the least sanction for them, I am at loss to 
imagine. But when did I plead for the 
publication of blasphemy, fettered or un- 
fettered ? To plead for the liberty of di- 
vulging speculative opinions is one thing, 
and toassert the right cf uttering blasphe- 
my is another. For blasphemy, which is 
the speaking contumeliously of God, is not 
a speculative error; it is an overt act; a 
crime which no State should tolerate. In 
relation to the question of ecclesiastical 
establishments, since Iam challenged to 
produce any passage from the scripture, 
which sanctions my opposition to them, I 
beg leave to refer him to our Lord’s dec- 
laration : ‘Every plant which my heav- 
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enly Father has not planted, shall be root- 


ed up.’ That national churches or ex- 
clusive establishments of religion by the 
civil magistrate, are one of these plants, 
will nut be denied ; since nothing of that 
kind, it is universally allowed, existed du- 
ring the three first and purest ages of chris- 
tianity, and not being authorised by the 
greal Head of the church, it must, if we 
believe Him, be rooted up. I bave used 
the term great Head of the church by way 
of distinction from that little head which 
the church of England has invented, and 
on which, whether it be a beauty ora de- 
formity in the body of Christ,the seriptures 
are certainly as silent as on Universal Suf- 
frage and Annuai Parliaments. 

Let me ask the reader whether be thinks 
there is a single person to be fouid in the 
nation, who really believes our cundition 
as a people is improved within the last 
thirty years? Where is this improvement 
to be found? Isit in the augmentation of 
the national debt to three times its former 
amount; in the accumulated weight of 
taxes ; in the increase of the poor rates; 
in the depression of land to fess than one 
half of its former value ; in the ruta of the 
agricultural interest, in the thousands and 
tens of thousands of farmers who are dis- 
trained for rent, and they and their fami- 
lies reduced to beggary ? Has this writer 
already forgotten the recent distress of the 
manufacturing class, who from failure of 
employment and the depression of wages, 
were plunged into despair, while numbers 
of them quitted their homes and sought a 
precarious and scanty relief, by dragging 
through the country loaded waggons and 
carts like beasts of burden? Is it in the 
rapid and portentous multiplication of 
crimes, by which our prisons are glutted 
with mailefactors ? If these are indications 
of increasing prosperity, we may justly 
adopt the language of the liturgy, § from 
such prosperity, good Lord deliver us.’ 

I shall close with one remark on the 
eulogium pronounced by the reviewer on 
the character of the late Mr. Pitt. He ap- 
pears to be extremely shocked with the 
freedom and severity of my strictures on 
his conduct, as implying a forgetfulness ot 
his singular disinterestedness, and his 
‘perfect devotion to his country.’ As this 
has become a favorite topie with the ad- 
mirers of that celebrated minister, it is ne- 
cessary to remind them that there are oth- 
er vices besides the love of money, and 
other virtues besides that of dying poor. 
It may be easily admitted that the ambi- 
tion which grasps at the direction of an 
empire, and the pitiful passion for accu- 
mulation were not the inmates of the 
same bosom. In minds of a superior ar- 
der, ambition, like Aaron's rod, is quite 
sufficient to swallow up the whole fry of 
petty propensities. Far be it from me to 
wish to withhold an atom of the praise 
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justly dueto him. That he devoted much 
time, and a considerable portion of talents 
to the affairs of his country, is undeniable. 

The evils which he has brought upon us 
were not the production of an ordinary 
mind, nor the work ofa day, nor done in 
sport; but what I contend for is, that, to 
say nothing of his unparalleled apostacy, 
his devotion to his country, and what was 
worse, its devotion to him, have been the 
source of more calamity to this nation, 
than any other event that has befallen it; 
and that the memory of Pitt will be identi- 
fied in the recollection of posterity with 
accumulated taxes, augmented debt, ex- 
tended pauperism, a debasement and pros- 
iration of the pnblic mind, and a system of 
policy not only hostile to the cause of lib- 
erty at home, but prompt and eager to de- 
tect and tread out every spark of libert 
in Europe; in a word, with all those im- 
ages of terror and destruction which the 
name imports. The euthusiasm with 
which his character is regarded by a nu- 
merous class of his countrymen, will be 
ascribed by a distant age to that mysteri- 
ous infatuation which in the inscrutable 
counsels of Heaven is the usual, the des- 
tined precursor of the fall of states. 


We return from this late con- 
troversy to the original work 
under consideration, to remark that 
to set about preventing its circu- 
lation is as ridiculous from the im- 
possibility of success, as from the big- 
otry which would withhold from us 
the elements of free discussion. If 
the church and king party could 
gain this point, we might expect an 
Editio Castigata of the works of 
Milton; lest we should read the 
‘Pro Popule Angticano Defensio,’ be- 
cause we lament the decapitation of 
king Charles. Republicans, as we 
are, we do lament that sad occur- 
rence 3 and yet value that tract above 
all the SOth of January sermons which 
have ever appeared. No one who 
loves liberal sentiments and sound 
principles, and strong reason, ex- 
pressed in language worthy of Cicero, 
will content himself with once read- 
ing that astonishing performance. In 
truth, of the attempt to throw into 
oblivion a book not injurious to the 
moral and political interests of socie- 
ty, (they are indentified together,) 
we will say in the words of Milton— 
‘as good almost kill a man, as kill-a 
good book; who kills a man, kills a 
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reasonable creature, God’s image ; 
but he who destroys a good book, 
kills reason itself, kills the image oft 
God as it were in the eye. Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth ; 
but a good book is the precious life 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.’ 

It will be recollected that Mr. 
Jiall’s treatise was written soon after 
the commencement of the French 
Revolution. In common with many 
of our countrymen and his own, he 
indulged the most sanguine expecta- 
tions as to its consequences 3 and we 
would express our feeling of satis- 
faction that he has lived to see it 
eventuate, though not so happily as 
its friends could have wished ; 
yet so as to confer a remuneration 
an hundred fold, for all that has been 
endured. That France, ‘under the 
reign ofthe Charter,’ is happy, as she 
could never have been without the 
fall of her aristocracy is a fact, which 
no one can doubt, who has examin- 
ed her condition both before and 
since the overthrow of Napoleon. 
That religion in the populace is want 
ing to cement her present political 
fabric, (by religion we mean, nota 
church establishment, but the perva- 
ding sentiment of it,) is a sad truth 
equally obvious. But we may testi- 
fy from many personal inquiries 
throughout that kingdom that that 
sort of morality, which is the result 
of expediency has advanced as much 
in consequence of the revolution, as 
political knowledge has grown. Good 
morals alone sustain every portion of 
society in safety :---the nobility otf 
France were buried under the ruins 
of an edifice which their own cor- 
ruption had sapped to the foundation. 
Tn the overturning that followed, so 
complete was the disruption of all 
conventional ties, that men were 
obliged to resort to the natural rela- 
tionships and bind themselves by 
those ligaments, which are the woof 
in the web of society. Such are the 
ties of husband to wife—tather to 
child——brother to sister. Thus by 
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the mere operation of the principle 
of selfishness the fountains have been 
cleansed; and we venture to affirm 
that the moral state of France is 
much inproved by the horrors of the 
revolution. So in a climate most 
likely to be surcharged withfnoxious 
vapours, destructive thunderstorms 
are most frequent; as some evils 
become cured because their enormity 
is intolerable. Through the instru- 
mentality of the late emperor, the 
dungeons of the inquisition were 
thrown open, the papal hierarchy 
was crushed, and liberty of con- 
science was granted to every citizen 
of France. Having once tasted the 
sweets of religious freedom, this great 
people will, we believe, resist with 
firmness any efforts that may here- 
after be made to rob them of that in- 
valuable blessing. ‘The late abortive 
attempt of the Bourbons to oppress 
the protestants, furnishes no une- 
quivocal evidence of the state of pub- 
lic feeling. ‘The unmolested exis- 
tence and prosperity of a Bible Soci- 


. ety in the very heart of the kingdom 


and in the very presence of a bigot- 


[Fes. 


ed bell-baptizing* court, shows that 
the voice of the people is beginning 
to be respected by the throne, as it 
should be. And our fervent prayer 
is that it may continue to be thus, un- 
til by the blessing of God upon the 
efforts of the faithful and eminently 
pious little band now at work, the 
gospel of peace shall be carried into 
every corner of France and its spirit- 
ual influence reach the heart of every 
individual in this vast kingdom. 


* A grand religious ceremony was per- 
formed at the royal monastery of the Tem- 
ple, of which her Highness the Princess 
Louisa Adeluide de Bourbon Condé is the 
Prioress. The object of the ceremony 
was the baptism of four great bells, which 
are to be placed in the belfry of the mo- 
nastery. ‘They were blessed in the choir 
of the Convent, by the Archbishop of Pa- 
ris. The godfather and godmother, the 
King and Madame the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, were represented by the Duke of 
Duras, First Gentleman to his Maiesty 
and the Duchess of Damas, Lady of Hon- 
orto Madame. The first bell was called 
Louis Marie Benoit-the second Stanislaus 
Therese—the third, Xavier Antoinette— 
and the fourth, Charles Elizabeth.— late 
Paris paper. 
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FRENCH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The President of the Medical Soci- 


ety of Connecticut has put into our 
possession a communication giving an 
account of the recent organization of 
a society in Paris for the extension of 
Geographical knowledge, with a list of 
its Members, and an Address from its 
Executive Committee to the President 
and Members of the Medical Society 
of Connecticut. As it is desirable that 
this communication should be made 
public,we have had it translated for in- 
sertion in the Christian Spectator, and 
with the exception of the list of the 
members, now give it entire :— 


To the President and members of the 
Medical Society of Connecticut. 
Paris, 20th May, 1822. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Among the numerous societies de- 
signed to accelerate the progress of 


science and to propagate certain parts 
of human knowledge, there are too 
few of them, which have for their spe- 
cial object, the study of the Globe 
we inhabit, and which have wish- 
ed to invite enlightened men of all 
nations to conspire by their labors and 
wealth to the perfection of geogra- 
phy—so intimately connected with the 
advancement of all other sciences, 
with the progress of civilization, and 
the prosperity of commerce and indus- 
try. Such are the considerations which 
have influenced the founders of the 
Geographical Society, whose Central 
or Executive Committee is established 
at Paris. All those who would concur 
in the design which this Society pro- 
poses, who wish to share in its labors 
and participate in the hopes which it 
founds on the knowledge of enlighten- 
ed men of all countries, are invited to 
make a part of it or to correspond 
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with it, as you will see by the rules of 
its government which we address to 
you in its name. In this appeal to 
men,who by their labors, their love for 
science or their social situation, ean 
second so usefully the views of the So- 
ciety of Geography, —the first thought 
of this Society has been to make 
known its existence and its views to 
different learned societies who bv dif- 
ferent roads march towards one com- 
-mon end, and to solicit their assistance 
and the cooperation of their knowl- 
edge. The Geographical Society is ea- 
ger, gentlemen, to address to you its 
Constitution, with the list of its Mem- 
bers. They request you to make all 
communications which you may believe 
interesting to the advancement of ge- 
ographicai knowledge and to point out 
to them those of your members or of 
your fellow citizens with whom they 
can maintain a useful correspondence. 
They hope in a word, that you will 
permit them to address you with con- 
fidence, for the instructions which 
would be necessary for them in re- 
turn, andthat you will be pleased to en- 
courage their correspondents, as well 
as the enterprises, which they may 
conceive for the promotion of geogra- 
hy. 

' eevee statistical, physical, 
or geological observations on your 
country or on other countries, will 
particularly interest the Geographical 
Society, whether it be by their direct 
relation to their labors or by their inti- 
mate connection wiih geography. 

On our side, this Society will make 
use of all of its means to aid your la- 
bors and your views on the analogous 
undertaking which your members may 
form. We will procure for them, the 
instructions which they shall desire 
on the different parts of the world 
where our relations are extended and 
will communicate them through our 
correspondents. 

The Geographical Society publish- 
es a Bulletin of correspondence, which 
will announce your labors, the instruc- 
tions which you shall communicate 
and which will establish between its 
members and correspondents, rapid 
and useful communication. 

_ We seize with eagerness this occa- 
sion, to offer to you in the name of the 
Geographical Suciety, the expression 


of its very distinguished consideration, 
and we have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your very humble, and 
| very obedient servants, 
Signed. La Place, 
Rosily-Mesros, 
Chateaubriand, 
Amédeé de Pastoret, 
De Rossel, 
Walckenaer, 
Langleés, 
Malte Brun, 
Coquebert de Month ret, 
Humboldt, 
Curter. 


The Answers and Packages should 
be addressed, free of postage to the 
President of the Central Committee, 
of the Geological Society, Taranne 
Street, No. 12, Paris. 


CONSTITUTION. 
TITLE FIRST. 
Design. of the Society. 

Art. I. The Society is formed for a 
concurrence in the advancement of Geog- 
raphy ; it undertakes voyages into unex- 
plored countries; it proposes and awerds 
prizes; establishes correspondence with 
learned societies, with travellers and geog- 
raphers; publishes journals as well as 
treatises, and engraves maps. 


TITLE SECOND. 
Constitution of the Society. 


Art. II. The Society chooses from its 
number a Central Committee. 

Art. III. The persons who have become 
subscribers at the appointment of the Cen- 
tral Committee, constitute the Geograph- 
ical Society. 

Arr. 1V. Foreigners are admitted to the 
same rank as citizens. 

Arr. V. To be admitted hereafter into 
the Society it will be necessary to be pre- 
sented by two members and approved by 
the Central Committee. 

Art. VI. Every member of the society 
subscribes for an annual contribution of 
36 francs at least, a year, and pays besides 
25 francs, on the receipt of the diploma. 
He is considered as having withdrawn if 
he has not renewed his subscription at the 
time of the last general meeting of each 
year ; nevertheless, he can be admitted 
anew into the society by following the 
forms prescribed by article fifth. 

Art. Vil. The Soeiety holds its sessions 
at Paris; it meets in general association 
twice a year, in the month of March and 
the month of September. At the first ses- 
sion, it chooses its officers, and proceeds 
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to its other elections; its prizesare award- 

ed, and its new subje cts for prizes are pro- 

posed. At the second session an exact 
account is rendered of the use of its funds ; 
they distribute the accounts rendered and 
the notice of the labors of the Society. 

Arr. VII. The officers are a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Secretary and two 
Examiners. 

Anr. IX. The President, the two Vice 
Presidents and the Secretary are chosen 
by single ballot and an absolute majority, 
and can be selected tothe same offices 
only after an interval of a year. 

Arr. X. The two examiners are chosen 
fora year by a relative majority, and can 
be selected to the same functions only af- 
ter an interval of a year. 

Arr. XI. The Society chooses by single 
ballot with an absolute majority, a Treas- 
urer and a Librarian (or keeper of Ar- 
chives.) They remain in office five years 
aud may be re-elected. ‘They afterwards 
proceed tothe choice of the members of 
the Central Committee. 

TITLE THIRD. 
Central Comnuitee. 

Arr. XIf, The Central Committee is 
entrusted with the whole administration ; 
and it acts in the name of the Society. 

Art. XU. This Committee is compo- 
sed of 86 members. In this number are 
comprised the Treasurer and Librarian. 

Arr. XIV. The members of the Central 
Cominittee, are chosen for five years and 
may be re-elected. 

Anr. XV. ‘The first choice, and the en- 
tire re-appointment of the said Committee 
shall be miade by collective bailov by 
thirds. The appointment to vacant ’pla- 
ces shall be done by single ballot. 

Arr. XVI. The Central Committee 
chooses out of its number, «a President, 
Vice Presidents, and a Secretary General. 

Ant. XVII. The President is elected for 
4 year by an absolute majority and cap be 
re-elected only after an interval of a year. 

Ant. XVIII. The two Vice Presidents 
and the Secretary General are chosen for 
a year by single ballot with an absolute 
majority and may be re-elected. 

Arr. XIX. The Central Committee 
meets at least, twice a month. 

Arr. XX. The: Contral Committee is 
divided into three departments, whose 
members are chosen, every year, by bal- 
Jot, with an absolute majority and may be 
re-clectcd; these three departments are 

First, the Department of Correspon- 
dence. 

Second, the Department of Publication. 

Third, the Department of Account. 

Art. XXI. The Department of Corres- 
yondence is composed of 12 members. 
This department is charged with maintain- 
ing a correspondence with learned socie- 
lies, travellers and geographers of foreign 
eountries; it receives the works, as well 
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in print as in manuscript, which are sent 
to the Society, renders an account of them 
to the Committee, and afterwards trans- 
mits the printed works to the Librarian, 
and the manuscripts to the Department 
of Publication. 

Arr. XXII. The Department of Publi- 
cation is composed of 12 members. This 
department is occupied with whatever re- 
gards the printing of inedited works, and 
journals of travels, and the engraving of 
maps; gives to the Committee a detailed 
account of the works addressed to the So- 
ciety, and points out those which to them 
appear to merit being published, in whole 
orin part. Upon its report, the Commit- 
tee makes from the works a selection 
Which it believes ought to be given to 
printing or engraving. 

Arr. XXIH. The Department of Ac- 
count is composed of six members. This 
department is charged with overseeing the 
income of fands and auditing the expense ; 
it causes to be funded all the receipts of 
the Society, andthe payment ef all the 
expenses which its labors require, and ren- 
ders to the Central Committee an annu- 
al account of its doings. 

Art. XXIV. At the first session of each 
year, the Committee determines the sub- 


‘jects tor prizes which shall be proposed, 


and forms a judgment on the memoirs 
which shall have been sent for competi- 
tion. The subjects for prizes and judg- 
ment of the Committee sball not be made 
public till after having been Communica- 
ted to the general meeting. 

Art. XXV. Fhe Committee causes to be 
rendered to it an account of the state of the 
Exchequer ot the Society by the Treasurer 
and of that of the Library by the Librari- 
an as often as they think proper; it choo- 
ses of its number, two members, who do 
not form a part of the Department of Ac- 
count, to inspect the accounts. 

Ant. XXVI. The Central Committee 
rendersan account,to the general meeting 
ofthe situation of the Society, of the con- 
dition of its correspondence, of the ad- 
vancemeat of its different labours, and ot 
the use of its funds, 

Arnit. XXVII. The Central Committee 
makes known to the general meeting 
what members the society has lost and 
those whom it has acquired, and calls on 
the Society to appoint to the vacant places 
in the Central Committee for the remain- 
der of the quinquennial period of appoint- 
ment. 

Arr. XXVIII. The Central Committee 
calls a general meeting extraordinary of 
the members of the Society when they 
deem it proper. 


TITLE FOURTH, 
General Arrangements. 


Art. XXIX. All the members of the So: 
ciety may assist atthe meetings of th 
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Central Committee, and they have there 
a consulting voice. ‘They have the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Library,and ol the col- 
tections which the Society shall form. 

Arr. XXX. All the members of the So- 
ciety may be competitors for the prizes, 
except those of the Central Committee or 
those who shall have been a part of it at 
che time when the subjects for the prizes 
shall have been proposed. 

Art. XXXI. Merchants and navigators, 
members of the Society who may wish to 
connect geographical researches with their 
individual enterprises and to receive in- 
structions of the Central Committee will 
chare the preference in the encourage- 
ment which the Society proposes. 

Ant. XXXII. The members will have 
the liberty of exhibiting, in a place belong- 
ing to the Society, the curiosities which 
they shall bring back from their travels as 
well as the writings and maps which they 
shall have executed. They will have 
equaliv the liberty of circuiating intelli- 
cence through the correspondence of the 
Society, and with the permission of the 
Central Committee at the commencement 
of their labors. 


PRIZES. 


First general meeting of the year 1822. 
The Society put up for competition the 
following subjects fer prizes. 

First Subject. 

‘To determine the direction of the 
chains of mountains in Europe, their 
branches and their successive elevation in 
their whole extent.’ 

The Society requires that there should 
be formed a series of drawings in which 
shall be represented the most of the 
acclivities above the level of the sea, 
that itis possible to collect. All these 
ought to be accompanied by the precise 
indication of the point of observation, and 
of the dependance of such chain. 

It will be necessary to make known the 
name of the observer and the method 
which he has followed. 

The Society will prefer the labor,which, 
by extending itself as far as the shore of 
the sea, shall vive the geographical posi- 
tion of the greatest number of points by 
the assistance of which they can trace 
with precision, lines of level as well as the 
lines of separation of the water and the 
limits of different basins 

But the Society not concealing the dif- 
ficulties, which the complete solution of 
such a question presents, declare, that 
they will award the prize to the memoir 
most rich in positive facts aud new obser- 
yations. 

The prize shall be 1200 francs, ($240.) 

This prize shall be awarded at the first 
generai meeting in 1823. The memoirs 
are to be remitted to the office of the Cen- 


tral Committee, before the Ist of Februa- 
'y 1828, 
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Second Subject. 

‘To discover the origin of the divers 
peoples scattered in the islands of the 
great ocean, which are situated to the 
southeast of the continent of Africa; by 
examining the difference and resemblan- 
ces Which exist among them and with oth- 
er peoples,in regard or relation of the con- 
formation, physical constitution,manners, 
customs, civil and religious institutions, 
traditions and monuments ; by comparing 
the elements of language relative to the 
analogy of words and the grammatical 
rules, and by taking into consideration 
the means of communication with the ge- 
ographical position, the prevailing winds, 
the current and the condition of the navi- 
gation.’ 

The prize shall be 1200 franes ($240.) 

This prize shall be awarded at the first 
general mecting in 1824. The memoirs 
are to be remitted to the office of the 
Central Committee, before the first of Feb- 
ruary 1824. 

Third Subject. 

The Baron Benjamin Dellessert, member 
of the Society,has agreed to give the funds 
for a prize, upon the iollowing suljject:— 

‘Statistical and commercial itinerary 
from Paris to Havre de Grace ’ 

The Society desires certain appearan- 
ces and views of a general utility upon the 
relations and communications between 
these two cities. The prize shall be 600 
francs ($120.) This prize shall be award- 
ed at the first general session of February 
1823. Memoirs to be remitted before the 
first of February 1823. Every memoir 
sent for the competition, ought to be writ- 
ten ina legible hand and without the au- 
thor’s name. It should be accompanied 
by a title repeated on a sealed billet con- 
taining the authors name and his ad- 
dress. 

The successful memoirs will remain 
deposited in the archives of the Society, 
but the authors will have liberty to take 
copies of them. All the members of the 
Society may be competitors for the prizes 
except those of the Central Committee. 





An American has obtained permis- 
sion to establish a steam-boat on the 
Leman Lake in Switzerland. Thus 
a constant communication will be 
kept up between Geneva, Copet, Lau- 
sanne, Vevey, and the other places sit- 
uated on the borders of this besutiful 
sheet of water. 


The republication of Dr Dwight’s 
Travels in New-England and New- 
York, is announced in the late London 
papers. 

The Rev. GEorce Burper, author 
of the Village Sermons, has published 
a volume entitled ‘Sea Sermons.’ It 
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contains twelve short and _ plain dis- 
courses for the use of seamen, with 
prayers and hymns. 


Joseph Griffin of Brunswick,Me. pro - 
poses to publish a volume of ‘Accounts 
of shipwrecks and Miraculous Preser- 
vations, by the Rev. Wiiuiam AL- 
LEN, I). D. President cf Bowdoin Col- 
lege. The work is ‘particulorly intend- 
ed fur seamen, and will undoubtedly 
prove a grcat and important benefit to 
this class of the community. The mor- 
al and pious reflections which accom- 
pany cach separate account, are pecul- 
larly adapted to awaken in their minds 
a sense of their dependance oa Him 
by whom the winds and the waves are 
controlled.’ 


A late Number of the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor states that there 
is in the press in that city ‘An Histor- 
ical Sketch of the United States of 
America, accoinpanied by personal 
observations made during a residence 
of several years in that country, by 
Isaac Holmes.’ 


Longevity in England.—By late 
opulation reports, it appears that in 
Engiand there are 57 men upwards of 
one hundred years old; in Wales 2; 
in Scotland 40—total 99—and that in 
England there are 111 women upwards 
of one hundred years old; in Wales 18; 
in Scotland 62—total 191. The aged 
women exceed the men by 92. 


Vesuvius.—Articles from the Na- 
ples papers give many details of the 


List of New Publications. 
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recent eruption of Vesuvius. One of 
them states that on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, the mountain offered one of the 
most splendid sights of nature. The 
wind having died away, the smoke, 
which had before been carried off in 
separate masses, now collected, and 
formed an immense column of more 
than a mile in height, resting on the 
summit of the mountain. This col- 
umn, penetrated by the rays of the 
sun which were differently refracted 
by its masses of equaldensity, present- 
ed a most splendid spectacle. By de- 
grees the cloud of volcanic matter ob- 
scured both the sun and Vesuvius ‘t- 
self. Night came on, and the beauty 
of the phenomenon exceeded all anti- 
cipation. ‘Torrents of fire issued from 
the crater, descended through the col- 
umn of dark clouds, swelled graduall 
in their progress, and exhibited the 
sublime view of a mountain of fire be- 
neath a heaven of smoke. The con- 
cussions of the mountain followed in 
quick succession. A sound of low 
thunder continued without cessation. 
The shocks were felt even in the capi- 
tal. Frequent gleams of electricity 
broke at intervals the double darkness 
of the night and the voicanic vapor,and 
gave the finishing to one of the most 
magnificent scenes ever witnessed by 
man. ; 

During this eruption, many farms 
have been entirely ruined by the over- 
flowing of the lava, and about two 
thousand peasants have had _ their 
dwellings burnt. 











Mist of New 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Pestilence a Punishment for 
public Sins. A Sermon preached in 
the Middle Dutch Church, Nov. 17, 
1822, after the cessation of the Yellow 
Fever, which prevailed in New-York 
in 1822. By Paschal N. Strong, A.M. 
one of the collegiate ministers of the 
Reformed Dutch Church in New- 
York. Published by request. New- 
York: H. Sage, 1822, pp. 26, 8vo. 

First Report of the Charleston Beth- 
e] Union, read at the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Institution at the Mariner’s 
Church, Monday evening, Dec. 9, 1822. 
Charleston, S.C. W. Riley. 

A Sermon delivered in Plymouth, 
Mass. Dec. 23, 1821, on the Lord’s day 


Publications. 


after the anniversary of the landing of 
the Fathers. By William T. Torrey, 
Pastor of the third Church in Ply- 
mouth. Boston, Crocker & Brewster, 
1822. 

Improvement of Time. Two Dis. 
courses delivered in the Chapel of the 
College of New-Jersey, December, 
1822. By Philip Lindsley. ‘Trenton, 
G. Sherman. 1823. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Domestic Narrative of the life otf 
Samuel Bard, M. D. LL. D. late Pres- 
ident of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State 
of New-York, &c. By Rev. John Mc 
Vickar, A. M. Professor of Moral Phi- 
lesopby and Rhetoric, Columbia Co!- 
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lege, New-York. 8vo. pp. 244. New- 
York, J. Eastburn. 1822. $1,50. 

A History of Massachusetts, from 
1764, to July, 1775: By Alden Brad- 
ford, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

A Greek Grammar, translated from 
the German of Philip Buttman. By 
Edward Everett, Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, pp- 290. 8vo. $2. Oliver Ever- 
ett, Boston, 1822. 

An Account of an Expedition from 
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Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, 
bape egy in the years 1819 and 720, 

y order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War: under, the com- 
maod of Major Stepiien H. Long.— 
From the votes of Major Long, Mr. 
T. Say, and other gentlemen of the 
exploring party. Compiled by Edwin 
James, Botanist and Ge logist for the 
Expedition. 2 Vols. 8vo. with an At- 
las. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea,1823. 
$9. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


In our last Number we commenced 
a brief sketch of American Missions, 
taken chiefly from the Christian Mir- 
ror. Beginning with the operations of 
the American Board of Commission- 
ers, we then gave a succinct view of 
the Missions to Bombay, Ceylon and 
the Sandwich Islands. We proceed 
to notice the 


PALESTINE MISSION. 


It was in Bethlehem of Judea, that 
the Saviour of the world was born ; it 
was at Jerusalem, that he bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree; it 
was from the mount of Olives, east of 
that city, that he ascended to the right 
hand of the Father, to take possession 
of his dominions, in the appointed 
time, over all the earth. From this 
land the word of the Lord sounded 
forth to the Gentiles in every direc- 
tion. All that we possess of divine 
truth was transmitted to us through 
the Jews. Their Lord and ours, was 
a descendant of Abraham according 
to the flesh. By their fall we obtain- 
ed mercy; they were broken off from 
the olive tree, and the Gentiles engraft- 
ed. And itis the decree of Jehovah, 
that through our mercy they shall again 
obtain mercy. The predictions of the 
bible, and many appearances of the 
present time, indicate that their restor- 
ation is near. Some gather from scrip- 
ture, that their conversion will precede 
the general conversion of the heathen; 
others, that the two events will be si- 
multaneous, In either case, we may 
believe that the time has come for us 
to return to them the gospel we have 
received from them. And if anv dis- 
‘ant portion of the human family be 


more interesting than another, it is 
the lust sheep of the house of Israel. 
If any benevolent desire has the as- 
cendancy in the breast of christians, it 
would seem right it should be, that 
these descendants of the murderers of 
Christ, should look on him whom they 
have pierced, and mourn and worship. 
Their conversion, however, is not the 
only object of this mission. It is in- 
tended to seize the advantages of the 
situation, to bring any and every class 
into the fold of Christ, and spread 
abroad the savour of his name in vari- 
ous directions, through Palestine, Syr- 
ia, Asia Minor, Armenia, Georgia and 
Persia. It is hoped that some sparks 
of life may yet be found among the 
nominal christians ; at least, that they 
will receive the bible and listen to in- 
struction, and eventually become help- 
ers In the work. 

Those who went out on this mission 
were directed to continue some time 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, 
and the countries adjacent; then pro- 
ceed to Jerusalem, and Jocate them- 
selves in that city or neighborhood, or 
in such other place, within or without 
the holy land, as should appear most 
expedient. The objects of their de- 
tention on the way were, to acquire the 
knowledge of languages, particularly 
modern Greek ; to gain information ; 
to form acquaintances; to establish 
correspondence; to distribute tracts 
and bibles; and to teach the way of 
life, as they had opportunity. 

The laborers are :— 


Time of joining 
the mission. 


1820—Kev. Pliny Fisk 
“* Rev. Levi Parsons, died 1822. 
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1022—Rev. Daniel Temple 
«Mrs. Temple 
“ Rev. Jonas King 
“« (Rev. William Goodell, 
Mrs Abigail P. Goodell, 
44 Rev. Isaac Bird, 
( Mrs. Ann Bird. 


Messrs. Fisk and Parsons first land- 
edand resided at Smyrna. They pur- 
sued the above named objects in vari- 
ous places, and communicated to the 
Board much valuable information. Mr. 
Parsons, once visited Jerusalem, and 
returned to his fellow-iaborer. They 
were at Alexandria, in Egypt, expect- 
ing svon to proceed together to Judea, 
when Mr. Parsons was called to rest 
from his labors in the bosum of his 
Redeemer. Rev. Mr. Temple and his 
wife arrived at Malta in February last ; 
where they have been joined by Mr. 
Fisk. Mr. T. carried out a printing- 
press. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


At the Foreign stations of which we 
have given an account, the teachers 
have access to a great number of souls 
within short distanees; but the popula- 
tion of the American wilderness is 
extremely scattered. On thisaccount 
it is proper to send laborers to Asia ; 
but the benighted vatives of our own 
country are by no means to be forgot- 
ten. 

The Jews were ejected from the 
church of God, and we are brought 
into it. The Indians are dispossessed 
of a great portion of their country in 
the providence of God, and the good 
ly heritage is bestowed onus. They 
have retired before us to the ex- 
tremities of the union; and are di- 
minished and brought low. In many 
instances we or our ancestors have 
taken their lands by fraud or violence. 


We have taught them new forms of 


vice, and furnished them with the 
means of committing sin and procur- 
ing misery and destruction. They have 
claims upon our compassion in com- 
mon with all cur brethren in guilt and 
ruin through the earth. They have 
peculiar claims from their situation tn 
our own neiguborhood; and this na- 
tion hasa large debt of gratitude aad 
of justice to discharge towards them. 


*'This branch of the mission sailed from 
New-York on the 9th ef Dee. 1822. 
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These obligations are beginning to 
be felt by the christian public. The 
Board bas established three missions 
among the western Aborigines. The 
first of these is 


THE MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES 
OF TENNESSEE, We. 


Geographical .Votice.—Our readers 
must recollect that the Indian nations 
or tribes, which remain within the lim- 
its of the United States are not subject 
ts onr government, have no share ia its 
administration, and do not contribute 
to its support. They have independ- 
ent governments of their own, admin- 
istered by kings or chiefs; or by coun- 
cils, which are assemblies of cintefs., 
They also have lands, reserved to 
them by treaties. These tracts may 
lie within the nominal bounds of par- 
ticular states of the union, but the fee 
simple is in the [ndians, and cannot be 
taken from them without their consent, 
in treaty with the general government. 
The Cherokees have a reservation, the 
greatest length of which is about two 
hundred and fifty miles,and the greatest 
breadth one hundred and thirty, com- 
prising portions of four States. North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. The principal seat of the mis- 
sion is called Brainerd, after the devo- 
ted missionary who, a century ago, 
anticipated the spirit of the present 
day, and labored alone, but successful- 
ly, for the salvation of the Indians. 
Brainerd is about thirty miles east from 
the north-west corner of Georgia, two 
miles within the limits of Tennessee, 
on the west side of Chickamaugah 
creek, which empties into the Tennes- 
see river, 

Connected with this mission are sta- 
tions at Taloney and Creek Path, at 
which some laborers reside, and where 
they have schools. A settlement at 
Chattooga was undertaken and aban- 
doned ; itis intended to resumeit. A 
settlement also at Hightower is under- 
taken lately; and another is contempla- 
ted at Mills-town. 

The principal founder of this mission 
was Rev. Cyras Kingsbury ; who af- 
terward leftit in the care of others, 
and broke up the ground for the Choc- 
taw mission. He arrived at Chieka- 
maugeh, now Brainerd, in 1817. The 
mission bas received pecuniary aid in 
regard to schools, buildings, &e. from 
the United States’ government. The 
Indians have devoted part of their eu 
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nuity from our government to the same 
purpose. The establishment embrac- 
es a large farm, the most necessary 
mechanic arts, and mills. Not only 
_are the mission families to be support- 
ed at a distance from most civilized 
men; but the children of their schools 
are collected from distant places, and 
reclaimed from a wandering life, to 
reside with their teacbers; and these 
must. be fed and clothed. In their 
schools they have succeeded well; for 
the Cherokees are very desirous their 
children should be taught. They learn 
the English language, and make good 
proficiency. The influence of the mis- 
sion on adults is more limited ; as they 
are more riveted to their superstitions, 
do not settle at or near the stations, 
and can be addressed by most of the 
preachers only by an interpreter. But 
the schools are very interesting; and 
have been blest as the means of hope- 
ful conversions. More than a year 
ago, there were in the school at Brain- 
erd alone, 57 boys ,and 30 girls, besides 
15 children who were absent from va- 
rious causes. Ifany think the life ofa 
missionary is easy, it may do them 
cood to read the following extract .— 
‘As hired assistance could not be ob- 
tained without difficulty, and when ob- 
tained was often worse than none, they 
determined to manage the domestic 
affairs, with the aid of the female pu- 
pils, between the hours ofschool. Some 
estimate of the labor performed may 
be made, when it is stated, that one of 
the female assistants, who was far from 
enjoying good health, had, as her 
charge, to iron for 120 persons, and to 
mend the clothes of more than 50 boys; 
and that another, who had a weakly 
child to nurse, superintended the wash- 
ing, beside teaching the school for the 
girls.’ 


List of laborers at Brainerd, &c. 


Time of joining 2 
the mission. 
1817. Rev. C. Kingsbury, remov- 
ed to Ejiliot, 1818. 

« Mr. Moody Hall, Teacher. 
+ Mrs. Hall. 

1818. Rev. 4rd Hoyt. 
si Mrs. Hoyt. 
" Rev. D. S. Butrick. 
ss Rev. W. Chamberlain, 
ie Mrs. F. Chamberlain, 
. Miss Sarah Hoyt, Teacher. 
4 Miss Ann Hoyt, Helper. 
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° Mr. Milo Hoyt, Teacher. 
1819. Mr..4. Conger, Farmer and 
Mechanic, sick, toreturn 
soon. 
” Mrs. Conger, 
ac Mr. John Vaill, Farmer. 
6s Mrs. Vaill, 
a Mr. George Halsey,Mechan- 
ic. 
1820. Rev. William Potter, 
66 Mrs. Potter, 
“ Dr. Elizur Butler, 
“ Mrs. Butler, 


as Mrs. 4. Paine, Teacher. 
1821. Mr. John CC. Elsworth 
Teacher. 


$6 Mrs. Elsworth, 
“ Miss Elsworth, 
6 Mr. Nathan Parker, Farm- 
er. 

1822. Mr. E. Dean, Blacksmith. 
66 Mrs. Dean, 
“ Mr. 4. BE. Blunt, Mechanic. 
6 Mr. S. Ellis, Farmer. 


CHOCTAW MISSION. 


The station for the Choctaw tribe is 
called Elliot, after a devoted minister 
who, in the first settlement of New- 
England, labored much for the salva- 
tion of the natives, and translated the 
Bible into one of their languages, and 
was called ‘the Apostle of the Indians.’ 
This place is in the State of Mississip- 
pi, near the Yalo Busho creek, about 
thirty miles above its junction with the 
Yazoo, which runs west, and empties 
into the Mississippi. In the school 
here are about eighty scholars. In con- 
nection with this station is another at 
Mayhew ; so called in remembrance of 
the excellent and devoted men of that 
name, who preached the gospel to the 
natives on Martha’s Vineyard, in early 
limes. Stations also are recently oe- 
cupied at the Siz Towns and at the 
Lrench Camps. The same remarks 
will generally apply to this mission, 
which we have made respecting that 
among the Cherokees in Tennessee. 

Laborers at Elliot, &c. 
Time of joining 

the mission. 

1818. Rev. C. Kingsbury, 

“« Mr. L. S. Williams, Teacher. 

“« Mrs. M. Williams, 

“« Mr. P. Kanouse, returned 1818, 

on account of ill health. 
returned 


“« Mr.J.G. Kanouse, } 1819, en- 
« Mrs. Kanouse, gagement 
exoired. 
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1819. Mr. 4. V. Williams, Teacher, 
died 1839. 
‘6 Mrs. J. C. Williams, 
“Mr. J. Fisk, Mechanic, died 1820, 
«Mrs. Kingsbury, died Sept. 1822, 
“ Mr. A. Jewell, Mechanic, 
“« Dr. W W. Pride, 
820. Mr. 4. Dyer, Teacher and Far- 
mer. 
“ Mr. Z Howes, 
“ Mr. J. Wood, 
“ Mrs. Wood, 
18: 20, Rev. Alfred Wright, 
Mr. J. Smith, Farmer, 
« Mrs. Smith, 
‘ Mr. C. Cushman, Teacher and 
Farmer, 
‘Mrs. Cushman, 
* Mr. E. Bardwell, Teacher and 
Farmer, 
“« Mrs. Bardwell, 
‘* Mr. WV. Hooper, Teacher and Me- 
chante. 
* Miss H. Thatcher, Teacher, 
‘ Miss J. Frissell, Do. 


MISSION AMONG THE CHEROKEES OF 
THE ARKANSAW. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


A part of the Cherokee nation have 
left their brethren on this side of the 
Mississippi, migrated far beyond that 
river, and se(tled upon the branches of 
the Arkansaw. A mission has been 
established among them. The station 
iscailed Dwight, in memory of the late 
President of Yale College, a friend and 
patron of inissions, I is on the west 
banl. of MMlinois creck, 5 miles above its 
junction with the ie aranecing The 
creek ts navigable for keel boats, three 
fourths of the year; so that supplies 
may be broa; xht by water within a few 
hundred yards, It is about 500 miles 
up the Arkansaw, following the course 
of the river. The first laborers took 
possession of this site, and consecrated 
itto the Lord, September 4, 1820, and 


brought their families thither, May 10, 
18 G) 


O mw 
LABORERS 

Time of joining 

the mission. 
1820, Rev. Alfred Finney, 

Mrs. Finney 

« Rev. Cephas Washburn, 

* Mrs. Washburn, 

‘© Mr. Jacob Mitchcock, Teacher & 

Farmer, 

«¢ Mr. James Orr, Do. 

«¢ Miss Al. Washburn, Teacher, 
1821, Mr. 4. Mitchcock, Teacher, 
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‘“ Miss E. Stetson, 

“Mrs. M. Mitchcock, 

‘* Mr. Daniel Hitchcock, died on 
his way at Washington, Penn. 


These are all the missions yet estab- 
lished by the American Board. 


Having given a sketch of the several 
missions of the American Board, and 
the stations occupied by their mission- 
aries, we have thought it might be in- 
teresting to our readers, to know to 
whom the management of such impor- 
tant concerns is committed ; and what 
measures are In train for preparing 
future laborers. Whoever shall pe- 
ruse the list of Commissioners, will be 
convinced that the plan of attempting 
to evangelize the heathen, is not a vis- 
ionary scheme—the result of ignorant 
zeal and rashness. They are men of 
learning and sound judgment; men well 
known in the community; men, who 
have characters to support ; ministers 
of eminence, presidents of our colle- 
ges, distinguished statesmen and ja- 
rists 3; men whose judgment and opin- 
lons would be highly regarded on any 
other subject 3 men in whose hands 
the funds committed to them are safe 
from peeulation and improvidence, 
They receive no emolument from their 
offices 5; all, except the secretary and 
treasurer, devote their time gratui- 
tously, whenever it is occupied in the 
concerns of the mission. 











Past and present Members of the Board. 


Gen. Henry Sewell, Maine 
*Rev. Jesse Appleton, D. D. 
Pres. Bowd. Coil. ss 
Rev. W. Alleo, D. D. Pres. 
sZowd. Coll. 66 


*Hon. J. Langdon, LL. D. for- 


mer Gov. N. H. 
*Rev.S. Payson, D. D. 6s 
“Hon. T. W. Thompson, és 
Rev. J. H. Church, ss 
Hon. C. March, Vt. 


Rev. J. Bates, D. D. Pres. Mid. 
Coll. “ 
Rev. J. Lyman, D. D. V. Pres. 


of Board, Mass. 
*Rev. S. Spring, D. D. $6 
Hon. W. Phillips, Lt. Gov. “ 
W. Bartlett, Esq. 66 
Hon. J. Hooke, 66 
Rev. Z. S. Moore, Pres. Am- 

herst Coll. Inst. “3 
Hon. W. Reed, 6 
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*Rev. S. Worcester, D. D. Mass. 
Rev. L. Woods, D. D. Prof. at 


Andover, 
J. Evarts, Esq. Cor. Secretary, “6 


S, Hubbard, Esq. s 
Rev. W. Fay, " 
tHon. W. Jones, late Gov. R. I. 
Rev. S. Austin, D. D. ss 
*Gen. J. Huntington, Conn. 
Hon. J. Treadwell, LL. D. for- 

mer Gov. of Conon. Pres. of 

the Board, é 
*Rev. T. Dwight, D. D. Pres. 

Yale Coll. es 
Hon. J. C. Smith, LL. D. late 

Gov. ” 
Rev. C. Chapin, D. D. Ree. 

Secretary, ‘1 
Rev. J. Morse, D. D. ve 
Rev. J. Day, LL. D. Pres. Yale 

Coll. - 
Hon. J. Jay, LL. D. formerly 

Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court of the U.S. TW. ¥. 
Hon. E. Benson, LL. D. do. C. 

Court, se 
Gen. S. Van. Rensellaer, a 
*Col. J. Lincklaen, 66 
Divie Bethune, Esq. “ 
Rev. A. Proudfit, D. D. “6 
Rev. E. Nott, D. D. Pres. Un- 

ion Coll. 66 
Rev. H. Davis, D. D. Pres. 

Ham. Coll. $6 
Hon. J. Platt, 6 
*Hon. E. Boudinot, LL. D. for- 

mer Pres. of Congress, and 

of Am. Bible Soc. N. J. 
Rev. A. Green, D. D. late Pres. 

Nas. Hall, ss 
Rev. S. Miller, D. D. Theol. 

Prof. Princeton, $6 
Rev. J. Richards, D. D. 
R. Ralston, Esq. Penn. 
E. B. Caldwell, Esq.Clerk Sup. - 

C. of U.S. D. C. 


The Prudential Committee for the 
current year is composed of Hon. 
William Reed, Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., Samuel Hub- 
bard, Esq. and Rev. Warren Fay. 
This committee appoint, locate, and 
direct missionaries; and superintend 
all the funds and operations of the 
Board, in their behalf, and according 
(o existing by-laws. 


FOREIGN MISSION SCHOOL AT CORN- 
WALL. 


The preachers sent out by the Board 


* Deceased t Resigned 
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have usually received their preparato- 
ry education, like candidates for the 
ministry at home, at colleges and the- 
vlogical seminaries. ‘The Board does 
not incur expense in their education, 
nor interfere in the direction of it. In 
some cases, where special qualifica- 
tions were necessary, such as a know!}- 
edge of the medical art, accepted mis- 
sionaries have been aided by the 
Board in their preparation. Those 
also who offer themselves for assistants 
in the various departments are ex pect- 
ed to qualify themselves at their own 
expense, or by other charities. 

There is, however, one class of youth 
from which future laborers in the mis- 
sionary vineyard are expected, which 
the board have taken under their spe- 
cial care for education, These are for- 
eigneis—natives of pagan countries, but 
resident in America, who may become 
by the grace of God and the acquisi- 
tion of Knowledge, some of the most 
acceptable and efficient preachers on 
their return to their respective places 
of nativity. It was Samuel J. Mills 
that first took Obookiah, a wanderer 
from one of the Sandwich Islands, un- 
der his special care, and put him in the 
way of acquiring Knowledge at the 
house of his father, a minister in Con- 
necticut. This was in December, 
1809. These and other friends felt a 
lively interest in the stranger, and in 
the islands of the sea whence he came. 
Other heathen youths were soon after 
taken up in the same way. ‘The chris- 
tian public began to contribute to their 
support, to pray for their conversion, 
and to calculate on their return to their 
countrymen laden with the blessings 
of the gospel of peace. Tt was found 
convenient to place these youths to- 
gether for instruction, by which means 
the efforts of their benefactors became 
concentrated. ‘Thus, without previ- 
ous concert or design, and in a wa 
purely provideotial, was laid the foun- 
dation of a .Wission School, which has 
already become a light to lighten the 
Gentiles; and which promises much 
for the heathen world for generations 
yet unborn. ‘The concern had assum- 
ed such importance in the autamn of 
1816,thata memorial onthe subject was 
presented to the Board, and they were 
requested to take these heathen youths 
under their care. They cheerfully ac- 
ceeded to the request, and establish- 
ed the seminary as a branch of their 
work. They appointed a board of 
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agents to manage its concerns, who 
make an annual report of their pro- 
ceedings and the state of the school, 
which is noticed in the published doc- 
uments of the Board of Missions. It 
is supported partly by the produce of 
a farm belonging to It, partly from the 
funds of the Board, and partly from 
the direct contributions of the benevo- 
lent in money or clothing. It was one 
year under the instruction of Mr. E.W. 
Dwicur. Since which time the Rev. 
Herman Daaeetr has been the prin- 
cipal. Here the lamented Obookiah 
died. Here the four youths received 
their education, who have returned to 
the Sandwich Islands. Here ten or 
fifteen youths have become hopeful sub- 
jects of divine grace. The school is 
located in Cornwall, a town in the 
westerly part of Connecticut. It is 
dear to the bearts of the friends of Zi- 
on; and it is highly important that it 
should have a constant remembrance 
im their prayers. 

In September 1822, the whole num- 
ber of pupils was 19, viz.—3 Anglo- 
Americans, 6 Sandwich Islanders, 1 
Cherokee, 1 Malay, 1 native Chinese, 
1 Oneida, 1 Twscnrare, 1 Caughnewa- 

ga, 1 New Zealander, and 2 Stock- 
bridge Indians. An Owhyhean was 
expected to join the school soon, OF 
the whole number, 7 were professors 
of religion, and it was expected that a 
few of the others would probably make 
a profession in a short time. No 
youths from our own country, are re- 
ceived without evidence of piety, prom- 
ising talents, and a desire to be em- 
ployed hereafter, as missionaries, or 
assistants, in some part of the heathen 
world. ‘Those members of the school 
who are not professors of religion, re- 
gard christianity as true, and as point- 
ing out the only way of salvation. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS. 


The Presbyterians are a very nu- 
merous body of christians in the mid- 
dle, southern, and western States.— 
Their church covers a vast extent of 
territory, and possesses a large share 
of the property of the whole country. 
Yet a minister of that communion, 
wrote in 1820, we have done com- 
paratively little in the cause of mis- 
sions.” They had effected much good 
by domestic missions; but did not en- 
gage in foreign till alate period. The 
Presbyterians were unhappily separa- 


ted into three divisions; those of the 
General Assembly, of the Dutch Re- 
formed church, and of the Associate 
Reformed church. The highest judi- 
catories of these three coimmunions 
formed a union for missionary purpo- 
ses, in 1817, called “ The United For- 
ergn Missionary Sociely.” Their con- 
stitution provides that the society shall 
be composed of those three churches, 
aud of all others who may choose to 
join them ; that its object shall be to 
send the gospel among the Indians of 
N. America, the inhabitants of Mexico 
and S. America, and in other portions 
of the heathen and anti-christian world; 
that the business shall be conducted by 
a board of managers chusen by the so- 
ciety, who shall make an annual report 
to the highest judicatories of the three 
churches ; and that missionaries shall 
be selected from the three churches in- 
discriminately. 

In 1819, Messrs. E. Chapman, and 
J.P. Vinal, were sent on an explor- 
ing tour in the State of Missouri, to 
make arrangements with the Indians, 
and select suitable places for missiuna- 
ry stations. ‘They had a conference 
with a council of the Cherokees of the 
Arkansaw, and afterwards with a coun- 
cil of the Osages. Mr, Vinal was ta- 
ken sick, and set out on his return; 
but died at the Arkansaw Post. Mr. 
Chapman «returned ; and his research- 
es and arrangements issued in the es- 
tablishment of the 


MISSION TO THE OSAGES OF THE AR- 
KANSAW. 


The mission family left New-York 
city, April 20th,1820, proceeded by way 
of Pittsburg, down the Ohio and Mis- 
Sissippl, weak thence up the Arkansaw 
Delayed by sickness and other provi- 
dential hindrances, they did not arrive 
at the place of their destination til 
February, 1821. The following is a 
list of their names. 

Rev. W. F. Vaill, 

Mrs. .4. Vail, and four children, 
Rev. BE. Chapman, 

Mrs. H. E. M. Chapman, 

Dr. M. Palmer, 

Mr. S. Fuller, Farmer, 

Mr. 4. Redfield, Carpenter, 

Mr. J. MW. Spaulding, Stonecutter, 
Mr. W. C. Requa, Teacher, 

Mr. .4. Woodruff, Blacksmith, 
Mr. G. Requa, Farmer and Mechanic. 
Miss S$. Lines, died on the way, 
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Miss E. Cleaver, 

Miss C. Johnson, 

Miss WM. Foster, 

Miss D. E. Hoyt, died on the way, 
Miss P. Beach. 


Fifteen of these were from Connect- 
icut, five from New-York, and one 
from New-Jersey: total 21. 

The station of this mission is called 
Union. It is situated near Grand Riv- 
er, which empties into the Arkansaw, 
about 25 miles above its mouth, and 
about 700 miles from the mouth of the 
Arkansaw. Itis about 28 miles from 
what is called the Osage village, which 
is supposed to contain 2000 souls. It 
is on a prairie of excellent arable land, 
and considered healthy. These her- 
alds of peace, were received gladly by 
the Osages; and the government of 
the U. States made appropriations to 
aid them in the establishment of 
schools and the introduction of hus- 
bandry, and the mechanie arts. But 
almost immediately after their arrival, 
a war commenced between that nation 
and their Cherokee neighbours, which 
continued till very lately. The unset- 
tled state of the Indians, and the jeal- 
ousies incident to a state of war, pre- 
vented the collection of children for a 
regular school, and in other respects 
retarded the labors of the missionaries. 
Yet in turbulent times they have per- 
severed, and laid the foundation for 
usefulness, on which it is hoped they 
may now be able to build with rapid- 
ity. 


MISSION TO THE OSAGES OF THE MIS- 
SOURI. 


In the summer of 1820, the princi- 
pal chief of that nation of Indians vis- 
ited the city of Washington. He was 
very desirous the same benefits should 
be extended to his people, which had 
been conferred on the Osages of the 
Arkansaw. ‘The proposal was favour- 
ed by the Agent for Indian trade, and 
by him communicated to the Secreta- 
ry of the Society. He visited the cap- 
ital, and in behalf of the society form- 
ed a covenant with the chief. He stip- 
ulated to send missionaries to that na- 
lion, and regulate their proceedings ; 
the chief promised to receive, assist, 
and encourage the missionaries, and 
and assign land for their use. The 
board proposed to send a family of 
about 30 persons. Very soon more 
than a hundred volunteered their ser- 
vices; from whom it was necessary 
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to make a selection. The family left 
New-York city, March 7th, 1821; and 
arrived at their station, called Harmo- 
ny, in August, 1821. The Indians of 
this nation are called Great Osages; 
those residing on the Arkansaw, Little 
Osages. Harmony is on the Maredi- 
cine river, about 4 miles above its junc- 
tion with the Osage, 15 miles from the 
Great Osage village. The soil is fer- 
tile; and the climate is not deemed 
unhealthy, though the family suffered 


much from sickness for a long time af- — 


ter their arrival, ina time of general 
sickness through the country. The 
Indians have appeared very friendly, 
and ready to put their children to 
school. 

On this mission were sent :— 

Rev. .. B. Dodge, Superintendant, 
Mrs. Dodge, and seven children, 
Rev. B. Pizley, Assistant, 

Mrs. Pialey, and one child, 
Rev. W. B. Monigomery, 

Mrs. Montgomery, 

Dr. Belcher, 

Mrs. Belcher, 

Mr. Vewton, 

*Mrs. Vewton, and two children, 
Mr. Austin, 

Mrs. 4ustina, and five children, 
Mr. Sprague, 

Mrs. Sprague, 

Mr. Jones, 

Mrs. Jones, 

*Mr. Seely, 

Mrs. Seely, 

Mr. Bright, 

Mrs. Bright, and one child, 

Miss Woolsey, 

Miss Weller, 

Miss Comstock, 

Miss Etris, 

Miss Howell. 

They were collected from Q differ- 
ent states, and from the three branch- 
es of the christian church of which the 
Society is composed. 


MISSION TO THE TUSCARORAS AND 
SENECAS. 


These tribes are located in the west- 
ern part of the State of New-York. 
Missions had been established amon 
them some years ago, by the New- 
York Missionary Society, (said to be 
the oldest in the U.S.) In 1820, this 
society, for the sake of obtaining more 
patronage, and of uniting in more ex- 
tended measures for the salvation of 


* Deceased. 
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the heathen, proposed to transfer these 
stations, and all the property belong- 
ing to them, to the general society. 
The proposal was accepted by the Uni- 
ted Foreign Missionary Society, and 
the local State society is now auxiliary 
to the general society, though of much 
longer standing. The above named sta- 
tions now form the third and fourth sta- 
tions of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society. Among the Tuscaroras, Rev. 
J.C. Crane is the principal missionary $ 
Rev. 7’. S. Harris and Rev. Mr. Thay- 
er among the Senecas. The Senecas 
have five reservations of land, on which 
as many divisions of the nation reside ; 
viz. the Buffalo, Allegany, Tonewanta 
and Cataraugus reservations, and a set- 
tlement on the Genessee river. About 
one third of the whole nation are nom- 
inaliy christians. There are some tru- 
ly pious among them, and the pros- 
pects of usefulness are encouraging. 


Besides the four missions above-na- 
med, this society has made some ar- 
rangements to send instruction to the 
natives in the vicinity of the Council 
Bluffs, on the Missouri They have 
had a conference with a deputation 
from the Grand Pawnees, the Paw- 
nees Republic, the Pawnees Loups, 
(all speaking the same language, coin- 
prizing a population of 10,000, having 
their towns within a few miles of each 
other,) the Omahaws, the Kansas, and 
the Ottoes. This deputation expres- 
seda strong desire to bave the mis- 
sionaries come ; and it is proposed, if 
a mission shall be sent, to locate it 
among the Pawnees. 


There isa mission established among 
the Chickasaws by the Synod of S. 
Carolina and Georgia; and probably 
there are others conducted by smaller 
bodies of Presbyterians, not in con- 
junction with the United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. As yet, the society 
have made no attempts in foreign coun- 
tries. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


Messrs. Judson and Rice, who went 
out as congregational missionaries to 
the East in 1812, became Baptists on 
theirarrival in India,and were immers- 
ed by the Baptist missionaries of Se- 
rampore. Mr. J. connected himself 
with them; Mr. R. returned to Amer- 
tea. Here he was employed by that 
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denomination to excite the attention 
of their churches to the heathen, and 
so continned for several years. ‘These 
circumstances first called into action 
the missionary spirit in that commun- 
ion in this country. 10 1814 the meas- 
ures adopted for the prosecution of 
the work were reduced to system. 


The Baptist Board of Direction is 
formed in the following manner. Any 
association of the order, or missionary 
society, contributing not less than one 
hundred dollars a year, is entitled to 
send two delegates. These delegates 
meet once in three years, and form a 
body, styled “The general Missionary 
Conveotion of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in the United States of America, 
for foreign missions.’ The convention 
elect thirty-one Commissioners, call- 
ed the ‘Baptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for the United States.’ This 
board select and appoint missionaries; 
and, in general, conduct the executive 
part of the missionary concern, ac- 
cording to general rules prescribed by 
the canvention. The Board took Mr. 
Rice under their direction in May 
1814, as their agent in this country ; 
aod Mr. Judson, at the same time, as 
their missionary in the East. 


MISSION TO BURMAH. 


The first mission established by this 
board is in the Burman empire. It 
will be proper to give a Geographical 
notice. The empire of Burmah is one 
thousand miles long, and six hundred 
broad ; between 9 and 26 N. lat. and 
92 and 107 E. lon. It contains by es- 
timation about fifteen millions of in- 
habitants. The sovereign’s will is law, 
and his power undefined. Towards 
the north, the country is mountainous; 
the south part is very fertile. The 
seasons are regular, the climate salu- 
brious, and the people vigorous and 
healthy. Rangoon, the seat of the 
mission, is the chief seaport of the em- 
pire, about 670 miles south east from 
Calcutta, containing 5000 houses. The 
capital is Ava, several hundred miles 
in the interior. This has been consid- 
ered a difficult place for a mission on 
account of the sanguinary despotism o! 
the government, and the forbidding 
character of the people. 


Several attempts had been made te 
form a mission here by the Baptists, i’ 
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[ndia, and the London society’s labor- 
ers, which failed. Mr. Felix Carey 
was at Rangoon when Mr. Judson 
first settled there; but he was in the 
employ of the emperor as a physician, 
and soon after left missionary labors 
entirely. Mr. Judson arrived, and com- 
menced the present mission in July 
1813. He has been joined by a few la- 
borers since. He remained some time 
acquiring the language, and performing 
other labors, before he had any success. 
At length a few appeared to listen and 
believe. About eight or ten, by the 
last accounts, give evidence of conver- 
sion. In 1820, he took a journey to 
Ava, and with much difficulty obtain- 
ed admission to the presence of the 
emperor. His object was to commu- 
nicate his design in visiting Burmah, 
and to ask permission to remain and 
preach without molestation. The em- 
peror spurned him from his presence ; 
still he was not ordered out of the 
country. He and the converts live in 
constant apprehension of banishment, 
or restriction of some kind ; and the 
discouragements are so great that sev- 
eral of Mr. Judson’s helpers have re- 
moved. 


List of laborers at Rangoon. 
Time of joining 
the misston. 
1813, Rev. Adoniram Judson, Jr. 
“« Mrs. Mancy Judson, 
Printer, left 
1817, Mr. G. H. Hough, > for 2 years & 
ret'd 1821. 
‘“ Mrs. Hough, 
1818, Rev. J. Coleman, removed to 
Chittagong, 
‘* Mrs. Coleman, do. 
“* Rev. £. W. Wheelock, died soon. 


‘ Mrs. Wheelock, married again in 
Calcutta. 
1821, Mr. Price, Preacher and Physi- 
Clan. 


The prospects at this station are 
lately brightening ; but its continuance 
depends on the caprice of a heathen 
despot, who since his recent accession 
to the throne, has shown much strong- 
er attachment than his predecessor to 
the superstition of the country. 


MISSION TO ARRACAN. 


When the Burman emperor repuls- 
ed the missionaries in 1820, and dark 
clouds hung over that mission, it was 
thought best to prepare a place for re- 
‘reat, In ease they should be driven 


away. Mr. Couman and family re- 
moved to Chittagong, and concluded 
to form astation there. Here Mr. Col- 
man died July 4, 1822. This station 
is in Arracan, which is separated from 
Burmah only by a narrow river. The 
same language is spoken here as in 
Burmah, with slight variations. The 
labors of the Serampore missionaries 
had already been blessed in this coun- 
try; and the mission can here enjoy 
the protection of the East-India com- 
pany. It may be that the scattering 
of the missionaries from Rangoon will 
lead to the establishment of two sta- 
tions instead of one, which will be mu- 
tual helps to each other, and contribute 
to the wider extension of gospel light. 


MISSION TO AFRICA. 


In 1821, the Baptist board took un- 
der protection two colured preachers, 
who wished to attempt a mission in 
Africa. Their names are Coun 
Teague and Lot Carey. They were 
sent out, and established themselves on 
the island of Yonce, in the neighbor- 
hood of Sierra Leone. Communica- 
tions from them have not been fre. 
queat, and but little is Known of their 
labours or success. 


BAPTIST INDIAN MISSIONS. 


In their first operations for the ben- 
efit of American Indians, this board 
took a different course from the Con- 
gregational. They appointed preach- 
ers in the western states, among desti- 
tute settlements of the whites, who d1- 
rected their attention partly to them, 
and partly to the Indians in the neigh- 
bourhood, sometimes at a considera- 
ble distance. Their attention to In- 
dians of course, was inconstant, and 
did not bear upon them with energy, 
except in the case of a few schools 
which they erected and superintended. 
Afterwards, stations were taken among 
the natives; and these in some instan- 
ces, have been changed. Commis- 
sions also, appear to have been some- 
times given to preachers for tempora- 
ry missions, probably as agents to ex- 
amine the ground, and prepare the 
way for stated missionaries. In con- 
sequence, it is difficult to give a very 
clear and distinct view of this branch 
of the operations of the board, from 
their annual reports. We give the 
following sketch as probably nearly 
accurate; with the general remark, 
that these laborers as those at Brain- 
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erd, Elliot, &c. find a desire for instruc- 
tion among the Indians, particularly in 
behalf of their children. The same 
labours, self-denial, and general obsta- 
cles to success might be noticed here, 
which we related respecting those mis- 
sions. 


Station at New Orleans. 


In 1817, Rev. J A. Ranatpson 
was appointed to Jabor in this city, and 
attempt the introduction of the gospel 
among the Indians in whatever direc- 
tion providence should lead him. He 
was afterwards removed to St. Fran- 
cisville, in the same State; where he 
continues his operations on the same 
plan. 


Stations in Missourt. 


In 1817, Rev. J. M. Peck and Rev. 
J. E. Wetsu, were appointed at St. 
Louis, and afterwards included St. 
Charles. In 1819, they were joined 
by Mr. J. Bivroten. It was intene- 
ed to benefit the Fox, Osage, and 
Kanses tribes. In 1820, pecuniary aid 
from the Board was withdrawn, on the 
ground that these laborers were sup- 
ported by the whites whom they 
had collected to hear the word froin 
them. 


Station at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Tn 1817, Rev. Isaac M’Cay was ap- 
pointed a missionary. He is some- 
times mentioned as laboring in India- 
na, and sometimes in [llinois. Proba- 
bly he occupied two stations, at differ- 
ent times ; but was located the longer 
time at Fort Wayne, in the former 
state. Mr. S. Hivx joined him in 1819, 
and left in 1821. Mr. Crype, a wea- 
ver and farmer, was appointed to join 
him in 1821; also Rev. Jonn Sears. 
It has recently been resolved that 
these missionaries be removed into the 
Michigan territory, about fifty miles 
north of Fort Wayne; where the Pot- 
awotamies, a numerous tribes who 
have made libera! offers, may be ac- 
commodated ; and in the hope that 
the Ottawas and Miamis will also af- 
ford aid, and receive spiritual benefit. 


Mission among the Cherokees. 


The people to be favored with the 
labors of this station reside in N. Car- 
olina and Tennessee. The station 
ts at Valley Towns. Rev. H. Posey 


was first appointed for this region in 
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1817. Mr. Dawson joined him as 
teacher, for a year or two, and retired 
In 1821. Rev. Mr. Roperts, Mr. 
JONES, teacher, and several families in- 
cluding 26 persons in all, were sent 
to their aid in 1821. Some years since 
there were four schools in operation. 
They were suspended for a season; but 
have been resumed. 


The board also have some concern 
in an Indian school in Kentucky,at Ro- 
gersville, Rev. Mr. Fick.in, superin- 
tendant 5 and in one for the six nations 
in New-York, supported by a local 
missionary society in that State. They 
are about opening a school near the 
Lead Mines, iv Minois, on the Missis- 
Sippi river, 


The constitution of the Convention 
is recently altered, so that the Board 
consists of 38 members ; and may (be- 
sides foreign missions,) attend to 
“other important objects relating to 
the Redeemer’s kingdom.” By this 
authority they have appointed domes 
fic missionaries in various parts of the 
United States; and have erected the 
Columbian College in the city of Wash- 
ington,for the purposes of general edu- 
cation, and the preparation of young 
men for the ministry. 


Having narrated the recent proceed- 
ings of American Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists, in the 
cause of missions, we have nearly ex- 
hausted our sources of information, 
so far as our own country is con- 
cerned. 

In reference to the AMERICAN Epis- 
COPALIANS, We are happy to be able 
to state that they are commencing a 
mission in the new colony of free 
blacks on the coast of Africa. 

The American Mernopists have 
been much employed in domestic mis- 
sions in our own settlements. Of their 
attempts among pagans, we have no 
information ; except that they have 
attempted a mission, within a few 
years, among the Creek Indians. It 
has met with some opposition from 
one or more chiefs ; but by the latest 
accounts, difficulties were subsiding, 
and their prospects were brightening. 
Rev. Witiiam Capers, and Rev. 
Isaac Smiru, are employed on this 
mission, 
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WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Considering the rapid increase of 
the population of the Western States, 
scarcely any institutiors among them, 
can be more important than those 
which have for their object the rearing 
up of an able and efficient ministry. 
On this account, we take pleasure in 
presenting our readers with the Third 
Avnual Report of the directors of the 
‘Southern and Western Theological 
Seminary,’ read to the Synod of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville, October 2d, 1822. 
This institution is yet in its infancy, 
and we ardently hope that the inecrvase 
of its funds and ifs means of instrue- 
fion will soon be commensurate with 
the moral wants of the vast section of 
country around it. [ts present situa- 
tion, as detailed in the report, is as fol- 
lows i-— 

The Board have great reason for 
gratitude to the Father of lights, the 
giver of every good and perfect gift, 
for the success which has hitherto at- 
tended their efforts in relation to the 
Seminary. Considering the slow and 
gradual progress to which every such 
institution is necessarily sabjected,they 
feel not at all discouraged, bat rather 
excited to press forward in a steady 
course of exertion, assured that if these 
exertions are made in reliance upon 
God, they will be abundantly pros- 
pered, 

Of the subscriptions reported at the 
last meeting of the Synod, nine hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars have been 
paid into the hands of the Treasurer 
of the Board; and information has 
been received that there is more siill 
in the hands of their agents, not yet 
forwarded to the treasurer, for want 
ofa suitable mode of conveyance, — 

In addition to the subscriptions just 
referred to, the Rev. Robert Hardin 
has since obtained others to the amount 
of six hundred and thirty-five dollars ; 
of which he received in advance fifty- 
four dollars. 


The unfinished building, which was 


stated in the last year’s report as in 
progress, has been since completed at 
an expense of $1138, 64; and is 
how ready to be occupied. 


he Library has received some ad- 


ditions, which, though the value is. 


small, are of a highly” interesting and 

useful character. 

. rae Board, anxious that the facili- 

Jes tor the study of Theology already 
Es 
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possessed, though far less considerable 
than they could wish, should vot lie 
unemployed, and judging it therefore 
best that the Seminary should be open- 
¢d for the reception of students at as 
early a period as possible, bave direct- 
ed that its frst session commence on 
the first Monday of November next. 

To prepare the way for this, it was 
thought proper regularly to induct into 
office the Professor of Didactic and Po- 
lemic Theology, heretofore chosen and 
appointed by the Svnod. The neces- 
sary arrangements were accordingly 
made, aud on the 25th of September 
the Rev. Issac ANDERSONWas public- 
ly set apart to the work assigned him 
by the Synodical appointment. 

A cumunittee is now in appointment 
to draft a set of laws for the inter- 
nal regalation of the Seminary, which 
itis hoped will be in readiness by next 
spring. In the mean time a diseretion- 
ary power is given to the Professor, of 
making and enforcing such tempora- 
ry regulations as he may deein neces- 
sary. 

The number of Students that can be 
calculated on immediately is very 
small. But it should not be forgotten 
that the Theologieal Seminary at 
Princeton, which now deservedly 
holds so distinguished a place among 
similar institutions, commenced tig op- 
erations onty ten years ago with but 
three students: a number not greater 
than that we may confidently antici 
pate here. Scarce any of the great and 
useful institutions of our country, have 
not had to struggle with difficulties at 
first, and'to grow to eminence by de- 
grees. 

It is gratifying to the Board to re- 
flect, that the opposi ion which has in 
some instances bee made to the insti- 
tution has usually grown out of mis- 
conceptions of its objeets, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded ; and 
they feel confident that a iberal pub- 
lic will not suffer an institution, which, 
if prospered, must be in the end so 
great a blessing to the southern and 
western country, to languish for want 
of the means of life and active opera- 
tion. Geneva was, at an early period 
of the reformation, made the seat of 
a Theological College: and it is still 
distinguished among all the cities of 
Europe for the intelligence, virtne and 
happiness of its inhabitants. The lb 
eralitv that gives being fo anestiti 
tion of thys kind is not thrown away 
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but is to flow in its beneficial effects 
down the current of future years, and 
gladden millions of hearts which are 
yet to receive their existence. 
Matrruew Dona tp, Chairman. 


RS iy 
From the Connecticut Courant. 


Mr. Goopwin, 

Will you gratify a Father’s feelings by 
inserting in the Courant the following ex- 
tract from Dr. Grithn’s speech at his in- 
auguration to the Presidency of Williams’ 
College, given to me at the instance ofa 
particular friend of my dear son. 

SAMUEL J. MILES. 


In approaching this seat of learning, I 
find associations awakened in my mind of 
no ordinary interest. It is the spot where 
Samuel John Mills, and Gordon Hall, 
prayed, and where they and their associ- 
ates laid the foundation and plan of Ameri- 
can missions. Yes, this is the honored 
spot where was conceived the embryo of 
those mighty projects of benevolence 
which have moved two continents, and 
diffused an animation and joy throughout 
the whole Church of Christ. I have been 
placed in situations which gave me an op- 
portunity to discern the concealed hand of 
thesons of Williams, m the origin of all 
these things; and it is with peculiar 
pleasure that I reveal a fact not known to 
all, and that I can reveal it on this ground, 
and ata time when the friends of the sem- 
nary have need of every encouragement. 
4 Colleze which has been honored and 
sanctified by being the scene of such 
events—which has been so pre-eminently 
the seat of prayer—which has given so 
many ministers and missionaries to the 
church—will not, I trust, be suffered to 
fall. Aud the many prayers that are dai- 
iy offered up for its success, confirm the 
hope, that, as it has been, so it will contin- 
ue to be, the fountain whence streams 
shall annually issue to make glad the city 
of our God. 


We learn to appreciate our privileges by 
their loss. 


‘ 


A youth, who had been the occasion of 
much grief to his parents, on account of 
the indifference he manifested towards his 
eternal interests, was put ont toa trade at 
a place and with people, where he was be- 
reft of every opportunity of enjoying reli- 
sious privileges. He now awoke from his 
lethargy, and wrote to his parents, that he 
very gratefully acknowledged their faith- 
ful endeavors to instil religious principles 
into his mind; and much regretted, that 
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he had turned them toso bad an account. 
In his present situation, he painfully felt 
the absence of spiritual privileges, and re- 
joiced when he could find a single word to 
edifv him, if it were but on ascrap of pa- 
per. Thus he had lately found a leaf, torn 
from one of Dr. Luther’s works, which he 
highly valued and often perused for his 
comfort and instruction —Mor. Mag. 


From the Religious Intelligencer. 


Revival of Religion in the Congregation of 
Basking Ridge, N. J. communicated by 
the Rev. Mr. BRownNLeEE. 


Under the ministrations of my distin- 
gnished predecessors Dr. Kennedy and Dr. 
Finlay, this congregation has been repeat- 
edly favored by outpourings of tbe Holy 
Spirit. We have been permitted to wit- 
ness what I consider another signal display 
of his grace. 

In the close of the winter of 1822, I 
thought I perceived an unusual attention 
to religion among our youth; and a spirit 
of increasing devotion among our mem- 
bers. On the approach of spring, howev- 
er, things seemed to resume their former 
appearance. It may be proper to remark, 
that our mode of conducting matters,here- 
tofore, was this :—Pastoral visits are made 
over the congregation every second year ; 
week-day lectures are kept up in central 
places inthe different districts; seven or 
eight sabbath schools and four bible class- 
es are in successful operation every sum- 
mer—the exercises in these are concluded 
by an address tothe children and youth; 
on Sabbath mornings a prayer-meeting is 
held at ten o’clock at the church—and 
the evening exercises are the bible-class, 
and prayer-meeting of the elders. The 
students assemble at 4 P. M. in the hall of 
the academy, for religious instruction. 

On the first Thursday of June, at our 
usual monthly lecture at Liberty Corner, I 
thought I perceived the first movements 
‘among the dry bones.’ The text was 
Rom. xiii, 12. It was a discourse of ter- 
ror and rebuke, delivered witha heart 
overburdened with sorrow at the sight of 
so many wilful sinners. On the evenings 
of several Sabbaths following, the work 
appeared with a more marked character 
among the youth who crowded to the bi- 
ble class. Qur assemblies in the ecburch 
began greatly to increase. The church 
was invited to meet, on a week-day, for 
special prayer and humiliation. A small 
number attended. The subject discussed 
was ‘Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may 
live. It was that day agreed that the mem- 
bers of the church should each, in theii 
closets, dedicate a portion of time, morn- 
ing and evening, to prayer for the influen- 
ces of the Holy Ghost on this people. On 
the Sabbath following au appeal was made 
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to acrowded church on this subject, and 
the question put, Who will unite with us 
in the concert of prayer for ourselves and 
for our children? In an instant it seemed 
that every member of the church arose, 
with many others, and with silent (ears 
intimated their resolution. A deep im- 
pression seemed to be made on our youth 
trom that hour. The preaching of the 
word seemed to come with power. The 
number of the awakened was increased 
under every sermon, and every Week-day 
lecture. 

In the end of June we were favored 
with the visitation of several of my breth- 
ren of Newton Presbytery, who preached 
as we usually do in these visitations, from 
house to house. From that time the nuin- 
ber of the awakened increased continual- 
ly. Conferences were opened in six dis- 
tricts of the parish. There was evidently 
a general movement over the whole con- 
gregation. About two hundred, on au av- 
erage, attended these conterences. — In 


these meetings, after an investigation of 


the state of the views and feelings, instruc- 
tions were delivered to each personally. 
This mode of instruction and counsel was 
continued during the summer with una- 
bated ardor. After the usual duties of my 
academy, a portion of every evening, ex- 
cept that of Saturday, was devoted to reli- 
gious conversations, and these personal 
instructions, It isimpossible sir,to describe 
the feelings of the mind with such interest- 
ing scenes before it. I felt what those expe- 
rience Whose minds are borne up amid se- 
vere labors and incessant toils, by a sense 
of the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the cheering assurances that his work was 
prospering. saw young and old crowd- 
ing around us; as well those of decent 
morals before, as the wild and thoughtless, 
and the profane and the drunkard. What 
shali wedo to be saved? was uttered by 
many a broken heart. There was little 
‘animal feeling’ manifested. It was a deep 
and silent grief. The heart was laboring 
io pour itself forth in broken thoughts. 
there were no outcries, no disorder. The 
utmost that was heard were subs, and sti- 
fled groans, and sbort ejaculations; while 
the grief of the broken heart put itself 
forth in flowing tears. It was like the 
grief of a parent, bending in deep distress 
over the earthly part of a beloved child. 
There was nothing frantic—tbere was no 
instance of a mind carried out of itself—ia 
no instance was reason or judgment im- 
paired or weakened. The minds of these 
converts stood firm and collected, while 
their feelings were greatly excited. On 
this score we fear no reproach. We never 
did ‘lash the foam.’ There was no enthu- 
siasm,—there was no fanaticisin. It ex- 
hibited a singular moral phenomenon ;— 
not got up by any art or trick; not effect- 
ed by any play of eloquence. No cause 
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can be assigned adequate to the effects 
short oi the grace and omniputence of 
God. 

The more striking characteristics of this 
work are humility, self-abasement, dis- 
tressing terror declared to exist from a 
view of sin in a light never so beheld be- 
fore, a deep sense of divine justice and an 
awe ofit, hatred of sin, ardent longings af- 
ter deliverance from it and through the 
infinitely perfect atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ alone, frankness in religious 
conversation, unaffected desires after in- 
struction, unusual attention to secret de- 
votion and the study of the holy scrip- 
tures, a remaikable progress in knowl- 
edge, a zeal for the doctrines of the refor- 
mation. 

As to the accompanying circumstances, 
Ihave to remark, that among those who 
did not feel the direct influences of the 
truth, there was seen a decency of man- 
ners, and a due respect to the feelings and 
views of others. The visible opposers 
were very few; and in regard to those 
who had been gathered in before, there 
was diffused over the face of our church a 
mild joy and delight. Our hearts have 
been cheered,our hands have beenstrength- 
ened, our devotions have been enlivened, 
heart burnings and divisions are dying 
away, brotherly love is extending its in- 
fluence. We should surely offer outrage 
to reason and to common sense, if we did 
not say, that “ ¢his is the doing of the Lord, 
and wondrous in our eyes.” “* Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world without end.’’ 


Our communion took place on the 3d of 


Nov. last. The session had spent a part of 
three weeks in examining candidates.— 
Every one of these was examined in the 
presence of the session, first on personal 
religion; next on the doctrines of the gos- 
pel taken up systematically; and lastly, 
on the nature and uses of the holy sacra- 
ments, and their motives in applying for 
admission. Some o# our aged elders, who 
had seen all the revivals in this congrega- 
tion in former times, expressed their great 
satisfaction at the display of feeling and 
knowledge and piety given by these can- 
didates. There were some remarkable 
cases of conversion aud reformation. Some, 
who had been in times past, nuisances in 
society, profane, and habitual drunkards, 
were now reformed; and giving proofs of 
this by humility, by zeal in family worship, 
and inagrowing christian practice. The 
youngest admitted was about fourteen 
years of age. 

After sermon, on Saturday, Nov. 2nd, 
thirty-nine adults presented themselves, 
and after a solemn confession of their faith 
inthe Lord Jesus Christ, and vows to live 
a life of godliness. they were baptized into 
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the name of the most Holy Trinity; and 
the right hand of fellow-hip given to each. 
It was a spectacle truly delightful. The 
tear stood in many an eye; and some of 
our aged members wept jor joy. 

Beside uine or ten who attended our 
conferences, and who united themselves 
to neighboring churches, one hundred and 
eroht, were proposel as candidates Of 
these, four were admitted on certificate. 
On Sabbath morning, one hundred and 
four came forward; and haying taken on 
them the vow of the covenant ot their God, 
they were received by solemn prayer into 
the fellowship of the church. That com- 
munion season was, to me, the most de- 
urhttul that ever my soul experienced. 

The work is still going forward among 
those who were awakened. Conferences 
are st ll kept up. But, with us, during 
the wiuter, they cannot be regular, either 
in regard to time, or numbers. 

In maktog this hasty sketch, I have to 
regret that [ left my regular narrative on 
the table of our Synod [ cannot con- 
clude, without offering my testimony of 
respect and affection to those youthful and 
zealous preachers from the Theological 
Seminary of Princeton, who willingly and 
olien lent us their valuable services; and 
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to that faithful servant of the Lord, whose 
praise is in some of our churches, and 
whose single visit was very beneficial._— 
Niag God reward their labors of love. 
WILLIAM CrAIG BROWNLEE. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ackoowledges the receipt of 
$6,053,02, from Nov. 13, to Dee. 12, 
1822. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $1,250,17 during the month of 
Dec. last. F 

The Superintendant of donations to 
the Foreign Mission School at Corn- 
wall, Con. acknowledges the receipt of 
$157,56 beside several articles of cloth- 
ing and provisions from the Ist of Oc- 
tober to the Ist of January. 

The Treasurer of the Amertean Bi- 
b!e Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $2,034,47, during the mooth of De- 
cember last. 





Ordinations and “fustallationsg. 


Nov. 27.—The Rev. Henry Jacx- 
SON, late of Providence, R. I. was or- 
dained pastor over the Baptist church 
and congregation in Charlestown, 
Mass, 

Dec, 12.—The Rev. Coesrer Cha- 
PIN was ordained pastor of the East 
Church and Society in Granby, Conn. 
Sermon by the Rev. Nathan Perkins, 
Jr. 

Dec. 19.—The Rev. Epwarp Rur- 


LEDGE was admitted to the order of 


priest, in Strawberry chapel, St. 
John’s, Berkley, S C 

Dee. 25.—The Rev. ArcHIBALD 
BurGess was ordained nastor of the 
ehurch in Hancock, N. H. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Barstow of Keene. 

Jan. 1.—The Rev. Ira Henry 
Tiomas BrhancHarpb was ordained 
pastor over the Congregational Socie- 
ty in Harvard, Mass. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Kirkland. 

Jan. 1.—The Rev. Erastus Crapp 
was ordained as colleague with the Rev. 
Jonathan Miller, over the church and 
society io Burliogton, Coan. 

Jan. 1.—The Rev. Amos PETTIEN- 


GILL was installed pastor over the 
church and congregation in Waterbury, 
(Salem Parish) Conn. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher of Litchfield. 

Jan. 1.—The Rev. THomas W1r- 
LIAMS Was installed pastor over the 
Congregational Church in Foxcroft, 
Penobscot county, Me. Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. Loomis of Bangor. 

Jan. 1.—The Rev. Cuartes WaLK- 
ER Was iustalled pastor over the Con- 
gregational Church in the East Parish 
in Rutland, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Bates, President of Middlebury 
College. 

Jan. 1.—The Rev. James D. Farns- 
WORTH Was ordained pastor over the 
Chureh in Orford, N. W. Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. Powers of Haverhill. 

Jan. 2 —The Rev. Messrs.WiLi1aM 
Nesxit and Henry S. Witkins were 
ordained at Roseville, Delaware coun- 
ty, N. ¥. to be afterwards installed; 
the former, in the vacant congregation 
in Seneca, Ontario county; the latter, 
in the newly erected congregation of 
York, Livingston county. Sermon 
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by the Rev. Professor Proudfit, of Un- 
ion College. 

Jan. 5.—The Rev. Ransom War- 
NER Was admitted to the order of dea- 
eons, in Christ's Church, New-Haven, 
Conn. by the Rey. Bishop Brownell. 
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Jan. 15.—The Rev. Cuarces J. 
HINSDALE was ordaiued pastor over 
the Congregational church and societ 
in Berlin, Conn. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Chapin of Wethersfield. 











Piew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


The Congress of Allied Sovereigns 
at Verona, upon the urgent solicitation 
of the Bourbons have determined that 
ifthe French monarchy shall deem it 
expedient to make war upon Spain for 
the purpose of restoring the Spanish 
movarchy to its ancient power, aod 
suppressing the representat.ve govern- 
ment established by the people of 
Spain, the other great powers of Eu- 
rope will forbear to interfere or oppose 
the attempt. It is represented that 
this determination was made with 
creat reluctance; and that while the 
right of France to make war was ac- 
knowledged by the allied powers, the 
ministers of Great Britain, Austria and 
Prussia, in a friendfy manner, have ad- 
vised the French ministry to forbear 
and suffer the people of Spain to enjoy 
the constitution, which they have 
deemed most suitable for the nation. 
After the French ministry have so per- 
tinaciously insisted on the right and 
necessity of interfering in the affairs of 
Spain, and stipulated for the neutrality 
of the other powers, we see not how a 
war in Europe and that of the most 
zanguinary and desolating charecter ts 
to be avoided. | 


DOMESTIC, 


Internal Improvements.—The Legis- 
‘atures of the respective State Govern- 
ments hold their annual sessions, gen- 
erally, during the winter months; and 
itis gratifying to notice the bold spirit 
of improvement which is beginning to 
characterise their measures. The im- 
mense benefit of good roads,bridges and 
canals, their tendency to bind together 
these confederated republics by an in- 
lissoluble tie of common interest; dif- 
fusing the comforts of life, and exten- 
ding the blessings of social order and 
civilized life to the remote corners of 
‘he union, are beginning to be duly ap- 





preciated by an intelligent communi- 
ty; and we hope and trust the benefi- 
cial effects of this system, will not only 
be experienced by the present genera- 
tion, but endure to the latest posterity. 


New- York.—The immense impor- 
tance of the Grand Canal in the State 
of New-York, connecting the western 
lakes with the Hudson River and the 
Atlantic, is now universally, acknowl- 
edged. What a change io public sen- 
timent respecting this measure, has ta- 
ken place, since the commencement of 
the project! The scheme was then 
pronounced visionary and impractica- 
ble; beyond the pecuniary ability of 
the State to accomplish ; and incapa- 
ble of being accomplished at any ex- 
pense however large, during the pres- 
ent age. Indeed the philosopher of 
Laputa cou'd searcely have excited 
more ridicule by attempting to make 
marble pin-cushions, or to extract sun 
heams from cucumbers, than those en- 
countered who first conceived this 
splendid enterprise of connecting by 
good water communication, regioos 
which nature had separated by obsta- 
cles, seemingly insurmountable. Yet, 
afew years has dissipated all doubts 
on this subject, and the projectors of 
the undertaking, like the authors of 
steam boat navigation, and the ma- 
chine for cleaning cotton, will be held 
in grateful remembrance as public ben- 
efactors, by the latest posterity. The 
work was undertaken with zeal, and 
has been pursued with steady perse- 
verance. Obstacles insurmountable, in 
the view of imbecility and ignorance, 
have disappeared before the light of 
science, mechanical skill, and the en- 
terpiising character of our Northern 
citizens, 


Ohio.— By a Report of the Canal 
Commissioners, made to the Legisla- 
ture of this State now in session, it ap- 
pears that five different routes for ca- 
uals through that State, from 
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Erie on the north, tothe Ohio river on 
the south, have been found (by Mr. 
Geddes an experienced engineer) to 
be practicable. 

The first, is by the sources of Ma- 
honing and Grand rivers. 

The second,by the sources of Caya- 
hoga river and the Tuscarawas branch 
of the Muskingum. 

The third, by the sources of Black 
river and the Killbuck branch of the 
Muskingum. 

The fourth, by the sources of the 
Maumee and Great Miami rivers; and, 

The fifth, is by the sources of the 
Sciota and Sandusky rivers. 

This last route’ passes north and 
south, nearly through the centre of the 
state and by Columbus the capital and 
seat of Government. The summit 
level of the two last rivers is ascertain- 
ed to be three hundred and fifty-four 
feet above the level of Lake Erie, and 
four hundred and fifty-five feet above 
low water in the Ohio river at Ports- 
mouth; which makes the waters of 
the lake one hundred and one feet 
higher than the waters of the rivers ; 
the distance between the waters of 
each, on this route is about two hun- 
dred miles. 

Which of these canals will be first 
made, we hazard not a conjecture ;—- 
but it is confidently believed, that 
the enterprise of Odio will not sleep, 
until all or most of them shall be 
constructed ; and the state of Ohio 
which is about two hundred miles in 
length from east to west, will then 
have canal navigation within every fif- 
ty miles, so that not a farmer in that 
state will be obliged to transport the 
surplus produce of his farm more than 
twenty-five miles, to as good, cheap, 
and safe a navigation as exists on earth. 
Should Ohio only complete one of 
her canals, that in connection with the 
stupendous canal of New-York, will 
convert all the States south and east of 
them into an island ;—-so that the trav- 
eller from New England may elect 
which water passage he pleases to and 
from New Orleans. 

The Commissioners report, that on 
all the routes, stone of good quality for 
locks may be obtained without much 
difficulty or expense; and that water 
lime (so essential for the construction 
of locks) has been found in great abun- 
dance in the counties of Belmont and 
Jefferson. 


View of Public Affairs. 


[Fes. 


No friend of our country can look at 
this enterprise with indifference. On 
many accounts Ohio is becoming one 
of the most interesting States in the 
confederacy. It is but twenty years 
since she was admitted into it with 
a population of little more than for- 
ty thousand; now she’ numbers 
about six hundred thousand, and in 
free white population, is already the 
third State in the Union. 


Vassachusetis and Connecticut.-The 
Legislature of Massachusetts have in- 
corporated a company for the purpose 
of constructing a canal from Worces- 
ter in the State of Massachusetts to 
Providence in the State of Rhode-Isl- 
and: and little doubt is entertained of 
the accomplishment of the plan. An- 
other company will probably be in- 
corporated to construct a canal from 
Connecticut river at Northampton to 
the line between Massachusetts and 
Connecticut; to be connected with the 
Farmington canal proposed to be run 
from the line of Massachusetts to the 
tide waters of New-Haven. Persons 
well acquainted with the subject en- 
tertain a belief that this stock will be 
taken and the canal made. Its impor- 
tance to the States of Vermont, New- 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, is too obvious to our readers 
to require illustration. 


JVew-Jersey.—In the State of New- 
Jersey a canal to connect the waters of 
the Raritan and Delaware near New- 
Brunswick and Trenton,and thus opena 
shortand easy communication between 
the great capitals of New-York and 


Pennsylvania, is in contemplation. 
The distance is comparatively small, 
the ground level; and we hope ere 
long to see this desirable work accom- 
plished. In the northern parts of New- 
Jersey another canal is contemplated, 
to connect the waters of the Delaware 
and Hudson rivers, in the vieinity of N. 
York. This route it is said has been 
surveyed by General Swift and Mr. 
Reinweek, who have made a very fa- 
vorable report. [tis well known that 
inexhaustible beds of coal, and of a 
quality scarcely inferior to any which 
has been found, are deposited in the 
vicinity of the Lebigh and the Susque- 
hannah rivers; and nothing but the 
expense and danger of transportation 
has prevented its coming into genera 
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use. Should the proposed canal be 
made, it is calculated that the saving 
in fuel alone in the City of New-York, 
would ina short time defray the whole 
expense of the undertaking. 


Delaware.—A canal across the State 
of Delaware to connect the waters of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware, has 
been long contemplated. Whether 
any efforts are making at the present 
time to accomplish this work,-we are 
pot informed. 


Pennsylvania—In the State of Penn- 
sylvania much attention has hitherto 
been paid to internal improvements, 
and no State stands more in need of 
them, for the purpose of fully develop- 
ing the great resourses of that impor- 
tant and powerfulcommonwealth. In 
the construction of durable stone bridges 
and many excellent roads,her policy has 
been wise and liberal. Immense sums of 
money have also been expended by 
the State and individuals in attempting 
to improve the different water commu- 
nications from one part of the State to 
another. But instead of cutting canals, 
Pennsylvania has attempted to deepen 
the channels of her rivers, and thereby 
improve the river navigation; and we 
are sorry to say that the result bas not 
corresponded with the hopes enter- 
tained. The freshets of the spring have 
in many instances destroyed the whole 
labor of the preceding summer, and 
blasted the hopes of permenent im- 
provement. The conviction is now 
becoming universal that attempts at 
improvement by deepening the chan- 
nel of rivers cannot be attecded with 
the hoped for success. 


_ Other States.—The States of Virgin- 
ta, North and South-Carolina, have 
also been progressing in internal im- 
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provements, particularly canals, for 
some years past. 

In addition to the enterprise of indi- 
vidual States, there is still a hope that 
the general government will eventual- 
ly resolve not to withhold their sup- 
port from the great system of internal 
improvement. If our conviction of the 
great importance of good roads, bridges 
and canalsis just;ifthey tend more than 
paper constitutions or any thing else 
can do, to cement the interests of the 
whole confederacy and render a disun- 
ion umposstble, consistently with the vi- 
tal interests of every part of the nation, 
it would seem thatthe National Govern- 
ment to whom we have committed na- 
tional interests and national resources, 
ought notto witbhold their helping hand; 
but should give a liberal support to 
those improvements which may be re- 
garded as national. Constitutional ob- 
staclesare, however, interposed which 
have hitherto prevented the aid of the 
general government. Whaet grounds 
may in reality exist for the opinion that 
the general government has no consti- 
tutional authority to construct roads 
and canals, we pretend not at present 
to discuss, much less to decide. The 
representatives of the nation are about 
equally divided upon the question. 
But when one half of them believe 
the constitution has given ample pow- 
er to construct roads and canals; and 
the other half, though they deny that 
the constitution has given such power, 
are however in favor of an amendment 
which shall confer the power in ques- 
tion,—we confidently hope that the 
time is not far distant, when the con- 
struction of roads and canals,worthy of 
a great and prosperous republic, shal! 
be deemed an object of primary im- 
portance to the prosperity, union and 
duration of the confederacy. 














Obituarp. 


For the Christian Spectator. 

Diep in this city, at 1 o’clock on 
sunday morning the 12th ult. in the 
76:h year of his age, the Honorable 
JONATHAN INGERSOLL, LL. D. 
Lieutenant Governor, and President 
of the Senate of this State. 

Mr. Ingersoll was a native of Ridge- 


field, in the County of Fairfield. He 
was educated at Yale College, where 
he was graduated in the year 1766, and 
where, in 1817, he was created Doc- 
of Laws. 

He was a good classical scholar and 
distinguished for his knowledge in 
mathematics. What he professed to 
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know on any subject he knew perfect- 
ly. The profession of the law was 
chosen by him, and he pursued it with 
industry and fidelity for many years. 
His attainments tn legal science were 
highly respectable, while candor, integ- 
rity and logical precision caused him 
to be listened to with great deference 
and respect by the Court and Jury. 
At times he was in a high degree elo- 
quent. No practitioner ever enjoyed 
the friendship, attention and confi- 
dence of his professional brethren more 
fully or more uniformly than Mr. In- 
cersoll, 

During the last thirty years of his 
life, by the unsolicited suffrages of his 
fellow citizens, he has been almost con- 
stantly employed in stations of impor- 
‘ance and dignity. In the House of 
Representatives, as a member of the 
Upper House, as a Judge of the Supe- 
rior Court and Supreme Court of Er- 
rors, as Lieutenant Governor and Pres- 
ident of the Senate—places by him 
successively held, he was ever regard- 
ed with affection and respect ; and his 
course while thus elevated, was alike 
honorable to himself and beneficial to 
the community. He was also elected 
a member of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, but declined to accept a 
seat. More than once, he was solicit- 
ed to become a candidate for the of- 
fice of Governor, but refused. Per- 
haps no citizen of Connecticut ever 
possessed more entirely the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens, and no one ever 
more deserved it. He courted no 
man, nor class of meu,—he made no 
hollow professions,—he pursued no un- 
worthy plans to gain popularity. It 
was freely bestowed and honorably 


face of man in judgment,’ but was alike 
incorruptible and uncorrupted; and as 
a statesman he was truly a patriot. 

He was from early life a member of 
the Episcopal Church, and for many 
years Senior warden of Trinity Church 
in this city. His piety to God and 
good will to men, were evidenced by 
his christian deportment—his faith 
and his practice. He avoided all con- 
troversy on abstract and subtle points 
of Theology, as tending to no valuable 
practical result ; and was, (as the writer 
of this sketch has heard him frequent- 
ly remark) a believer in the great 
doctrines of the bible as displayed in 
that invaluable work, the Christian 
Observer. He was eminently a per- 
son of prayer ; no man had less bigot- 
ry or a more enlarged and genuine 
charity for his fellow christians. Few 
have lived and died so free from re- 
proach; and it is believed, he has not 
left an enemy among his extensive ac- 
quaintance. 

With all these christian virtues and 
while performing conscientiously all 
the duties of a professor of the religion 
of the gospel, he had no boldness in 
view of the approach of the king of 
terrors. That awful moment, in his 
judgment, was appalling to imperfect 
and sinful man, and he could only 
meet it by a tender yet humble reli- 
ance on the mercy of the Redeemer 
through faith in his biood. 

In all the relations of life he was 
kind, sincere and faithful. A wife and 
seven children lament the loss of a tru- 
ly excellent husband and father, and 
will cherish his memory with the best 
affections of the heart. His virtues 
endeared him to his friends, and his 
exalted worth will be duly estimated 
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